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ONE 

THE morning, decorous, well-trained, suburban 
morning, filtered through the blinds onto 
Alethea Mowbray's bed, and she wakened with joy- 
ous remembrance sounding through her like a deep- 
toned bell. Frederick 1 And down stairs beside her 
breakfast plate there would await her Frederick's 
letter. 

She slipped to the edge of the bed and paused, the 
black hair rippling richly round her, a slim foot out- 
stretched upon its way to find a slipper, while her 
glance travelled in swift recognition round the room. 
This was not the place in which she had wakened to 
the same thought yesterday. Yesterday she had slept 
in the massive, heavily curtained, black-walnut guest 
room of her step-sister Marianna, Mrs. Anthony 
Knowlton of Albany. But to-day she arose sur- 
rounded by the chintz and modern mahogany of her 
younger step-sister. Bertha, Bertha who had married 
Walter Courtney, and this was Park Hill. And 
Albany or Park Hill it did not matter ; nothing mat- 
tered but the letter, the unfailing, glorious, every- 
morning letter. She ran singing to her bath. 

1 
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Downstairs the suburban sun shone decorously, if 
a little expensively, upon the Courtney's breakfast 
table. The long, bright, flower-filled room glittered 
with those outer evidences of harmony and graces of 
the spirit that are due largely to the interior decor- 
ator. The place behind the silver percolator 
was vacant, and Walter Courtney said to his step- 
sister-in-law as she entered, that Bertha had a 
headache. 

Alethea gave to that a moment's frown. Bertha's 
matutinal headaches meant that the Courtney's had 
been over-indulging the night before in conjugal in- 
felicities. But she forgot next moment in her pre- 
occupation with the mail. A large pile awaited her ; 
one note bore the heavy, bludgeoning scrawl of 
Evans Pinsent, and that she tossed aside with a sec- 
ond little frown. She did not want to know in the 
least what Pinsent had to say, and here — the look, 
the touch of it thrilled her, here was Frederick Havi- 
land's. It was a beautiful, highly distinguished hand, 
keenly intelligent, keenly alive, but as she pushed the 
rest of her letters aside in careless haste to open 
Haviland's, it occurred to her that the constant re- 
appearance of the writing in her mail for the last few 
months would not have gone unobserved^ She 
glanced up to meet confirmation. Walter was smil- 
ing at her with his particular sort of significance; 
she replaced her letter unread, and went on with her 
breakfast silently. No doubt Walter was upset with 
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Bertha, Hut that was no valid excuse for him to exer- 
cise himself with her affairs. 

As they rose, and she walked across the long room 
to the door, the eyes of the man followed her with 
unwilling pleasure. She had a touch of the boyish- 
ness of a girl who has been trained by a man. In the 
carriage of her head spoke pride, but deep in her eyes 
of dark blue, extravagantly fringed by their black 
lashes, lay truth and sweetness to offset the arrogances 
,the proud ignorances of her beauty dowered youth. 

Shedding the thought of Walter she ran lightly up 
to stop at Bertha's door. In the darkened room 
of her marital rebellions Bertha lay in bed in a be* 
flowered negligee partaking the ostentatious austeri- 
ties of tea and toast It was a large room, but al- 
ways too much swathed, curtained and perfumed, 
heavy now with scents, while the sodden airs of con- 
jugal infelicity hung also thick and almost visibly 
about. Alethea was impatiently commiserating. If 
she had married Walter, she would at least have 
grappled with the problem; his wife grappled with 
nothing. The shabby routine of their quarrels ap- 
peared to sum up her ideas of intimate relationship, 
and only by having their difficulties in excess, dra- 
matics, hysterics and a morning headache, did Bertha 
keep it up. 

"Walter gone?" Bertha greeted her, and then 
decided she was well ^enough to rise, but called 
Alethea back as she was making her escape. 
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"I'll have to motor in to town to take a trfeatment; 
couldn't you go with me? I'm so done up 1" 

Alethea yielded — Bertha so often overpowered 
you by her weakness — and then; impatient for the 
still unopened letter that throbbed beneath her 
fingers, ran on upstairs. 

Her room telephone rang as she entered. She 
answered with gayly beating heart, it might be Havi- 
land upon long distance. But it was only Evans 
Pinsent from whom came the other letter that, front 
far different reasons, she had also left unopened. 
It had been, it appeared, an invitation. 

**I heard you were back, and I've got Briggs, don't 
turn me down," he interrupted her first word, and 
his voice came beseechingly across the wires. "Briggs 
the explorer — ^you know you said you'd like to meet 
him. It's a dinner, I planned the party for you " 

For a moment Alethea wavered, struggling with a' 
scruple, and then overthrew it, but she hung up the 
receiver with a grimace at herself. She wanted to 
meet the explorer solely because he knew an impor- 
tant chapter in Haviland's life that was unknown to 
her, and she had ho business to accept Pinsent's par- 
ties. Next minute, opening the letter, she forgot 
him. 

Haviland had the rare gift of being articulate 
concerning his emotions upon paper. He could chant 
his theme in many keys, upon the 'cellos and the 
flutes. He was being held off by Alethea for reasons 
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that he could not fathom, though he guessed that his 
reputation as a dangler in love's by-ways had some- 
thing to do with it, and he tried, between impassioned 
moments, to make a defense. 

"I only want to talk of you, but since you make me 
talk of myself, I wish I could make you understand. 
I do like everything human, and some of the 
things that get me into trouble with women make 
me the best sort of friends with men. With women, 
so often it just happens. I like 'em, I like every sort, 
and I'm dead curious to know what's going on behind 
the smiles and glances. Lord, Alethea, it's human. 
I like to know what colors a woman will show under 
a compliment or a kiss. I want to understand, to get 
my fingers upon life. I know, I've experimented and 
I haven't thought of consequences. I've blundered 
down more blind alleys than a man should. I may 
do it again. You'd have these things to face, if you 
took me — I wish I were nearer what you deserve — 
but Alethea — ^you will take me ? 

"You know there is something to be said for us. 
If I were founding a great democratic state I'd make 
it up entirely of philanderers. The philanderer is in- 
ternationalist of the heart; we are the eternal seek- 
ers. And haven't I found, haven't I now? Alethea, 
do you know for a moment what you are like, how 
you make a man feel? . . . I'll wager you 
don't. There isn't a dawn I've ever watched, the 
queer, world-without-end dawn that comes when 
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you're out duck shooting, or that other heart-shaker 
when you travel to see the Taj Mahal at sun-up 
on the other side of the earth; there isn't a memory 
of cleaving through air or water on a glorious day, 
the thrill of discovery in far places; there isn't a 
sound or a laugh, a perfume or an aspiration that 
I haven't loved you with. Nor — a kiss. Alethea, 
do you understand — ^not a caress I've ever given to 
another woman, long before I ever knew you, that 
wasn't really yours. It was always you I looked 
for. Good Lord I Why it's all life I love you with, 
all laughter and tears and hopes and clouds and rain 
and trees in leaf and running sap : it's all expression, 
my feeling for you, and there still isn't enough, look, 
words, touch .... Alethea I'^ 

Alethea looked up, her eyes sparkling. Bertha's 
maid knocked to say that she was ready, and Alethea 
came tumbling down from mountain tops and glory 
to motor in to town to Beauty Parlors. 

It seemed an odd panacea for domestic ills, but 
Bertha always took it ; it was part of the ritual cere- 
mony of the Headache. She went through a messy 
course of unguents and massage, of waving and touch- 
ing up; she was bathed, limbered, manicured, 
creamed, oiled, curled, polished, prettified; then, as 
one having performed peculiar rites, she returned 
home sweet, downcast, maddeningly and reproach- 
fully feminine ; feminine, Alethea sometimes thought, 
gs no woman had any right to be. In Bertha's world 
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most solutions still lay with the body. Alethea had 
drilled hers like a private in a crack regiment to a 
walk in a gale, a cold plunge, a leaping play in a 
tennis court, her pride a different thing from theirs. 

Unwillingly, as they motored in to town, she 
listened as Bertha revised her version of last night's 
trouble, and chronicled Walter's misdeeds. At the 
end of seven years Bertha knew as little of her hus- 
band as it was possible to know of anyone seen twice 
a day. But she knew a great deal of herself in 
what she called her relation to him, and she spoke 
of herself as intensely feminine, as if she stood 
rather alone among her sex in enjoying its qualities. 
What the quarrel had been about last night didn't 
matter, one quarrel was so like another in shabbi- 
ness. But there seemed to be another woman lurking 
somewhere in the folds of this, and jealousy the girl 
hated as she hated recriminations. 

Last night Bertha had come in as she was dressing 
for dinner, in unaccustomed splendor. Viewing her 
step-sister in the glass before which she sat Alethea 
exclaimed : 

"A party I You didn't tell me." 

"No." Bertha's small mouth tightened, and she 
did not meet Alethea's eye. "Nobody but ourselves." 

She left her sudden magnificence unexplained, but 
it was In someway Indicated to Alethea that she was 
to play up, and that Bertha was meeting a situation. 
Poor Bertha's situations! If she would only be 
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amiable with Walter, or else wouldn't run after him 
with her marital lasso, lapsing into that most ineffec- 
tive of creatures, an enamoured and pursuing scold. 
In spite of her clear cut prettiness Bertha looked 
blowsy in these moods of domestic soddenness; one 
doubted if she would live up to the spiritedness of 
her toilet. 

The meal that night was most uncomfortable. It 
was often as if from across the table her husband 
was outlining to her how little she had retained, how 
completely he had eluded her. It appeared that 
Walter wanted to go south upon a fishing trip and 
meant to go alone. In terms too large for her 
Bertha scolded Walter up and down the globe, 
while between times she ministered to him, saw to 
the choicest morsels on his plate, drew his cigarette 
case to her and replenished It; in the midst of her 
scolding put out a hand to caress him. Or else she 
was plainly arraying herself against the Image of 
another woman whom she imagined to be lurking 
about in the dim corners of Walter's preoccupation. 
While she preened her feathers Walter derided, and 
it was very tiresome. She poured out her affronted 
heart before them on the table cloth, and neither 
Walter nor Alethea recognized it for what it was. 

Walter pushed back his chair at last. "You want 
to drag me off somewhere alone and tie me up. And 
if you did you wouldn't have me." 

Alethea had a surprised moment of sympathy for 
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Walter beneath the words that flapped as meaning- 
less as hail about his ears. For an instant she per- 
ceived him as a very lonely man, seeking bitterly for 
companionship and finding none, while Bertha's affec- 
tion merely laid him in bonds. Then the illumina- 
tion passed, and It was just Walter again, Walter 
and Bertha in acrimonious bickering over nothing in 
particular. 

And always next morning there was the headache, 
the trip to town, the soft diversion of the Beauty 
Parlors, the long, drowsy, messy ritual through 
which Bertha anointed her bruises, soothed her pangs, 
and prepared for the next blandishments and the 
next affray. 

Now for a moment as they went, having exhausted 
the personal, Bertha's mind took a side track. 

"You haven't told me about Albany. How are 
Marianna and Anthony getting along?" 

"Splendidly." 

Marianna was Bertha's older sister, Mrs. An- 
thony Knowlton, with whom Alethea spent part of 
her year, and the girl's tone held a snub. She was 
not going to carry tales from one of her step-sisters 
to another. Her inner criticism of their households 
and their domestic failures might go on, acute and 
hard with all youth's hardness, but she was no tale- 
bearer, as Bertha ought to know. As Bertha never 
knew. 

"I guess you didn't see what was going on," she 
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uttered darkly. "You know Marianna's new electric 
landaulet? That^s one of Anthony's hush-darlings. 
Just think I presents. He gave Marianna her tiara 
after he met that awful Mrs. Pew; you can always 
tell when Anthony is having an affair." 

Alethea wished with intense distaste that Bertha 
would not tell. It made you miserable when you 
thought of the big, comfortable Albany house, of 
Marianna's six vigorous sons and daughters, and 
left you feeling blistered and unclean. She was 
glad they had arrived at their destination and the 
car stopped. 

Alethea could wait now in most places without 
boredom while her mind went down the hazardous 
path of dreams, but she could not bring herself to 
it in this sex-drenched atmosphere of the Beauty 
Parlors, this hot, perfumed, stickily unimaginative 
sensuousness, and she left the thought of Haviland 
outside on the mat. She tried to read the sloppy 
magazines spread out on the tables of the gilt re- 
ception room, or listened unwillingly to the penetrat- 
ing murmurs from behind the rose-hung cubicles. All 
the murmurs concerned the body, or were invidious 
tales of some inverted irony of love. Suffering from 
mal-nutrition of the emotions as did Bertha and her 
kind, her only lapses from the drab austerities of 
domesticity were through gossip of the breakages of 
the seventh commandment While the process of 
cleansing and beautifying went on about Bertha's 
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person, her soul was laved in the deep waters of 
other women's woes, in the conflicts, tumults, alarms 
of their emotional excursions in respect to other 
women's husbands, and these comparative conjugali- 
ties offered curious assuagement. Alethea sniffed 
again fastidiously. What an atmosphere I It reeked 
of scents of jealousies and lies and little tricks, of 
harems and seraglios. 

"Hello, Alethea. Glad you're back. But what 
are you doing here with your soul so far out of 
place?" 

Alethea sprang up in eager greeting. Beside her 
stood Nancy Palen, Haviland's cousin, tall, dashing, 
sometimes impudent, always riotously unhappy, dis- 
guising her bitter soul in the smartest of clipped 
slang. 

"You can buy dope for a rival here I suppose— 
I know you can learn any scandal you like about 
a husband; there was always enough in this place 
any time I needed it to start that suit of mine. But 

you ? Oh, of course. Bertha. Always comes 

when she's jealous, doesn't she? She'd go out of 
her head over a mouse-trap if she caught Walter 
looking at it often enough. What now?" 

Alethea, watching the other with close concern, 
gave an unwilling smile. 

"Something bigger this time — Cuba. Walter's 
going down without her." 

"Oh> la la . . . And we never learn by the 
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spectacle another woman makes of herself." She 
dismissed Bertha to limbo. 

"Congratulate me; I've begun my divorce. Have 
you seen my philandering, lawyer-cousin Frederick? 
He's doing it. I dropped round for a henna sham- 
poo or a permanent wave, or a bob — something to 
celebrate." 

So* the end had come I 

There was no way to answer Nancy, Alethea did 
not try. It was a technique of suffering too differ- 
ent from her own, a highly developed technique at 
that, acquired through the agony of an unhappy 
married life. 

"Cut Bertha and come out to lunch with me. 
We'll have champagne and leave henna till to-mor- 
row. Oh, Lordl Here comes your step; I'll fly. 
Sorry Alethea, but she's so mortal sloppy." 

Alethea watched Mrs. Palen's high-held head and 
her defiant back as she disappeared within a cubicle, 
and thought of her achingly as she herself followed 
Bertha from the shop. 

Nancy had taken Douglas Palen after three years' 
violent courtship when he had followed and besieged 
her everywhere. They married and were deeply in 
love ; but one year Nancy had gone abroad to join her 
mother who was very ill; she returned to find Doug- 
las involved with a pretty model. Her agony showed 
in contempt that he met in turn with a flare of out- 
rageous pride, boastfully unrepentant, turning a 
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callous front upon it, wishing only to^hurt more, and 
driving the hurt hard into his own soul. So now 
the end had com e ■ 

But Bertha would not let her think in freedom. 
She demanded response, and perforce Alethea 
listened to her. 

"Jealousy!" Alethea thought in scornful comment 
to herself as, over their lunch. Bertha retailed all 
she had learned this morning of her neighbor's per- 
sonal affairs. "Jealousy — it's a disease!" These 
women were jealous of the unknown, unconquered 
spots in a man; jealous of sides they were too lazy 
to take the pains to win, and even of endearing quali- 
ties. "I won't, whatever happens, be like that with 
Frederick if I marry him." 



CHAPTER II 

BERTHA sat With the light falling adorably upon 
her golden fairness when Alethea came down, 
dressed for Pinsent's dinner party. 

"Going out?" Bertha challenged. 

She was aggrieved as usual by the girPs incommu- 
nicativeness, and ravelled at the matter fretfully. 
Pinsenfs party? A solitary motor trip in to town, 
dinner at the Ritz, and the theatre, evoked fresh dis- 
approval, while Alethea, indifferently pulling on long 
gloves, answered little. It was queer to give a din- 
ner party before you were divorced. Bertha said ; at 
least when the party included a marriageable g^rl like 
Alethea. Alethea's lips curled. Bertha went round 
and round like a Dover egg-beater. Pinsent wasn't 
thinkable, but he would do as a red herring across 
the trail, if they liked, until she was ready to an- 
nounce Frederick. If, her heart thumped — if it were 
Frederick. And they would find objections enough 
to that choice, her step-family. 

The car was announced, and she ran lightly down- 
stairs and out to the waiting motor, while her step- 
sister slipped back somewhere in her mind, forgotten. 
Underneath her cool charm Alethea was greatly ex- 

14 
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cited. This dinner meant so many things : it might 
mean something to Pinsent that she must forbid in 
the very act of accepting his hospitality. She must 
go warily, but most she was absorbed in what she 
might learn of Haviland from Briggs. She believed 
in scientific judgments, she had lived upon them, and 
what Briggs told her might mean decision. She 
was in haste to make up her mind as a sane person 
should, before her heart took advantage of her and 
capitulated anyway. 

The hotel entrance was thronged as she made her 
way through, and Pinsent, eagerly in attendance, did 
not at first see her. Then he hurried heavily for- 
ward. 

Pinsent was assertively correct and immaculate in 
his evening clothes, prosperously effulgent except in 
his uncertain, underfed soul. He was rotund, high- 
colored, serious and circumspect, usually, outside of 
smoking rooms where he played high and told fre- 
quent stories, and he was the member of many clubs. 
He greeted Alethea with an eager combination of 
pleading and assurance that was the gesture of his 
emotion and his underfed soul. 

In the rooms beyond the rest of the group awaited 
them ; Mrs. Lovett Noyes, a sort of unofficial chap- 
erone to the divorced, unnecessarily suave, an uncon- 
quered spot of malice somewhere about her; Arthur 
Masters, a smart young man about town and his 
feminine counterpart, Edith Wildhack, a smart 
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young woman about hotels and drawing rooms. 
Nancy Palen was there and her brother, Randolph 
West, and Briggs — Briggs, hard, bronzed, taciturn 
and wondering why in heaven's name he'd come. 
They went in to dinner. 

Alethea knew she ought to have at least a section 
of her mind free to put on Pinsent, but she was ner- 
vously intent on Briggs alone. The thought of how 
she could best lead the talk to what she wanted to 
know blotted out the rest of the room as a wet sponge 
blots a slate; her heart beat hard as a drum. She 
wanted what Briggs knew of Frederick, wanted to 
tear it from him and gallop off with it like a highway 
man. This taciturn, bronzed, hard nut of a man 
beside her had seen him in the open and in danger, 
cut off from the reassurances and suavities of 
common life, in conditions where a man's true 
metal shows itself and cannot be disiguised. He 
knew. 

But the explorer had a virile, man-sized dislike of 
lionizing ladies, and he stared at her at first from 
beneath grudging brows, or ate his dinner and 
dropped hard, short, little words that led to nothing. 
Then somewhere out of the air he caught a clue to 
her identity. 

"Mowbray? Are you Lionel Mowbray's daugh- 
ter, the youngest that always travelled round the 
world with him? I remember; I saw you once as a 
childr A great man, your father ; a great loss. Some- 
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• 

time the country will wake up to find how great he 
was." 

Alethea thanked him with grateful eyes, a voice 
not quite steady. Briggs went on willingly enough 
after that and talked with little prompting presently 
of Haviland, **a brilliant youngster," of his endur- 
ance in pursuit and hardship, his gameness in danger. 
Alethea sat up very straight, her eyes sparkled. 

"Haviland," he laughed, "Haviland's indomitable, 
always off like a shot after anything that moves, an 
antelope, an idea or a girl. Incorrigible ! He wants 
to open every package that he sees, climb every 
mountain, but when it's done he's disappointed. He 
could have invented a better kernel, that young man, 
to every nut he's ever cracked." 

At that her heart sank. But Briggs was going on 
from generalizations to keenly told detail of all that 
had happened to them. Frederick, whose term as 
Attorney General in the Philippines was just expiring, 
had joined Briggs upon the Central American Ex- 
ploration that had nearly ended fatally. It was like 
a queer fairy tale woven among all those Inca ruins 
and tropical jungles, serpents, superstitions and perils 
of untrodden ways. And Haviland, with his quick 
wit and scorn of danger often figured as the hero. 

"It was something more than courage with Havi- 
land," Briggs was summing up. "He was — I don't 
know how to say it except through that banality — 
the life of the expedition. He poured in energy that 
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was better for us than all the drugs we carried. And 
there was something more — something about him 
always '* 

"Yes; what was it?" Alethea begged. 

Briggs took a moment. "His curiosity, as I told 
you, has a finer edge than anything I ever saw. No, 
he wouldn't make a scientist, nor an explorer either ; 
he hasn't that kind of a mind. But he is mad 
to know; he has imagination and gorgeous, yes, that's 
it, gorgeous curiosity." 

Alethea flushed, tucking ideas away to think over 
later. She was conscious that Pinsent, on the other 
side of her, thought it high time she turned her atten- 
tion to her host. She could not yet; this was as im- 
portant as a matter in a judgment book. Briggs 
was going on: 

"Haviland could manage those natives better than 
the rest of us who had done it before. He has the 
intuition of the devil or a woman, sometimes. Have 
women intuitions ?" 

Alethea laughed. "We might ask him," she dared 
now to taunt her own fears and the common specula- 
tions about Frederick. "He is supposed to know so 
much about us." 

Briggs gave her a long, considering look from the 
blue eyes set in his bronzed face. 

"Squire of Dames, eh? Well, in the wilderness 
he's something more." 

And Alethea was gorgeously exultant. Frederick 
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had been proven, he was a man in a man*s world. 
She knew now she meant to marry him and she could 
flout his accusers. Then Pinsent's round, worldly 
and beseeching face obtruded on her sharply, and she 
talked no more to Briggs. 

She knew herself suddenly to be the center of some 
game. For a long time Pinsent had been engaged 
in letting the facts speak for him with Alethea ; this 
absurdly lavish dinner was part of the plan. He 
wanted to- show himself as magnificently resourceful 
as a potentate, to surround her by the symbols of his 
power. There might now have been a hundred Pin- 
sents, so pervasive was he. There was too much in 
the air and too much Mrs.. Lovett Noyes who shep- 
herded her about too suavely ; Alethea had never ex- 
perienced anything like these silken solicitudes; they 
caught you like a web ; nor had she ever been so press- 
ingly seen to as when, presently, they went on to a 
play. All Pinsent's group was watching to see which 
way the cat would Jump, and there had been one un- 
comfortable moment when, in excess of zeal, Mrs. 
Lovett Noyes* tact had failed her. 

It sobered Alethea as she finished the evening care- 
fully sandwiched between Pinsent and the chaperone. 
But her own emotions picked her up mightily, and 
she forgot it all, going home, the fresh material con- 
cerning Frederick gathered to her heart. She had 
her clue, the philandering everyone took so* seriously 
placed where it belonged, ticketed as magnificent cu- 
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riosity. Briggs, praise be to Briggs, had helped her 
to it, but she knew she had meant to have it in some 
way proved to her all along. 

Then she wondered if this had been really the 
way to go about the concerns of love. Was it too 
cold a method ? She put her hand to her throat where 
the pulses throbbed ecstatically. No, not cold I And 
wasn't it just for lack of these cares and assiduities 
of feeling that women failed? Ought she not to 
know her material before she started out on her ca- 
reer? And she was riotously happy. In a man's 
world Frederick had been the man. 

The car slid along through the moonlit night. And 
her next step? A little smile hung round her lips. 
Frederick had been straining at the leash. One of 
the things that really charmed her was his demand 
upon all of you all of the time. He gave no rest to 
mind or spirit, and she for one would not have had 
him. It satisfied a desire within her, deep as time, to 
be wholly utilized. But all at once, freed of anxiety, 
a wish capriciously arose to postpone the moment of 
surrender. 



CHAPTER III 

SINCE her father's death Alethea had spent a 
month each fall and spring with' her two mar- 
rfed step-sisters, Bertha and Marianna. Her income 
was large, she had been left in complete possession of 
it, and her step-family had an odd way of taking it 
out of her for her independeitce. They obscurely 
resented her freedom, often showing it in criticism 
that had all the license of relationship and all the 
harshness of the outsider's judgment. She had to be 
serene, to be joyous, to cultivate many people and 
their interests, for warmth of home relationship, 
since her father's death, she had none. 

Her step-sister had thought their father's methods 
with Alethea scandalous. Then it had not mattered 
what anyone thought; life triumphantly centered in 
him. He had brought her up on the meat of the 
scientific spirit; she had been trained to idolatry of 
the truth, to unflinching facing of it in herself and 
to a passionate love of fairness. She knew the world 
as her father knew it; he had been a magnificent 
cicerone for her down the long galleries of life, 
adored and stimulating companion. He gave no 
artificial shelter to her in a world where each in his 
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hour must bear his burden alone; he let things hap- 
pen as they would. He never spared himself; his 
acknowledgment of fault or lapses seemed to make 
him all the more splendid ; he left her that unfalter- 
ing biography as an inheritance. It was this, he 
taught her, that one soul owed another that it loved, 
the utmost reaches of the truth. 

Sometimes her sisters remonstrated while he 
looked out at them beneath immense kind shaggy eye- 
brows with wise- patience. 

"Why don*t I train her? I respect her. I wish I 
had learned as much, my dears, with you. Respon- 
sibility, parental authority — theyVe names for put- 
ting our ignorant fingers on the human works. Some 
day we may arrive at a science of relationship ; now 
we go blundering about among undiscovered laws." 

Then one day in the spring he died, and life be- 
came meaningless and homeless. Outside the streets 
were brilliant with cold sunshine, a huckster with 
geraniums and pansies went crying his wares past 
the door; a hand-organ played a wheezy hymn, and 
within the house he who loved her was no more. She 
was all at once starkly alone, she who had been com- 
panioned. The world was filled with terrible people 
who thought in terms of material possessions, specu- 
lated ghoulishly on what the dead man had left, 
talked to her of securities, of what she was going 
to do wtih father's Sheraton desk, and asked if she 
would sell the house in New Hampshire. 
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She felt her solitariness and isolation most in her 
sisters' households. She knew that in safe conjugal 
duologues over a breakfast table, or after the lights 
went out at night, her two steps and their respective 
husbands condemned many of her acts, unasked de- 
cided her affairs and what ought to be her future. 
They would probably have views about whom she 
should marry that would in. nowise coincide with 
her own. This had only shot out at her before in a 
side glance, a gesture ; buttressed and entrenched in 
her father's devotion it had not mattered; now these 
unheard comments whistled about her ears like a raw 
wind to the ill-clothed. 

Then one night she had met Haviland. 

She had gone with Nancy Palen to a party. It 
was not three months after her father's death, but 
one place was as empty to her as another, and Nancy, 
imagining herself less unhappy while she was wildly 
on the go, tearing her body to shreds, demanded her 
companionship. Nancy was avid of all sensation, 
flaunting high-keyed audacity instead of woe, burst- 
ing into bonfires where people expected her to show 
the weeping willow. Her angular charm had as 
many celebrants and victims as that of a more ob- 
vious lure, and she cared nothing. She picked each 
man up and looked him over as if he were a possible 
pain-killer, to put him down again without relief. 
It was impossible to find interest in any of them; her 
whole heart centered in the man whose infidelities 
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were driving her mad — and she wanted to go, go, go. 

"Come," she said to Alcthea, **come along; I want 
you and it will do you good. You need to be shaken 
out of your beautiful idiotic folds, or some day they 
will be creases." 

It was a strange place to which her insatiable un- 
happiness had this evening brought them. The house, 
a ramshackle old dwelling of frame, left by some 
accident sandwiched between brownstone neighbors 
on a side street, was filled with once beautiful things 
in disrepair, like a superior junk shop, and it wac 
also a sort of social rag bag where you might chance 
on anyone. The place smelt dusty and sour, as if 
it harbored old, frustrated hopes; people sat about 
in all sorts of places not meant to sit in ; poets spouted 
their own verse like so many fountains, and it was as 
crowded as a bargain counter. An ex-clergyman of 
iBome literary fame, a mixed knowledge of ladies and 
finance, and all too little hair to match his high con- 
sideration of himself, was trying to meet with an en- 
gaging, weatherbeaten jauntiness his hostess' amiable 
and battered charm. She, who had once been beauti- 
ful and wore now a look graceful and unappeased, 
smiled round her absently and misintroduced her 
guests. Many of them had brought each other, and 
were quite unknown to her. 

Why was she here, Alethea wondered, she and her 
loss and her ache and emptiness of heart? No longer 
was there anyone at home awaiting her to whom she 
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could carry back a humorous tale of this party. Her 
glance travelled round the room once more, uncon- 
sciously companionless, forlorn ; it was then that she 
saw Haviland. 

His look met hers, full, it seemed, of comprehen- 
sion and solicitude. She was accustomed to the fol- 
lowing look that is the common tribute to a woman's 
beauty, but this was different. Haviland crossed to 
her as quickly as he could make his way through the 
cluttered space, and he spoke at once of her father. 
He had a swift perception and a rare power of self- 
identification with another, and he used it well with 
a girl who had been living for the first time in a 
loveless place and a cold hell of emptiness. He 
spoke of her father as if he still lived and counted 
with his genius, in a world of living men; she was 
jealous for her dead, exacting and smarting for lack 
of comprehension, and it went like water to the desert 
of her heart. And Haviland ? She really knew little 
of him, though he was Nancy Palen's cousin. She 
wondered why she had not recognized his quality be- 
fore on their occasional meetings. 

Presently they were separated. Haviland was led 
away vaguely but relentlessly by their absent-minded 
hostess ; Alethea with three others, a poet, an actress 
and an unidentified man, was shown to a couch where 
they were expected to mount and dine. The large 
impossible man was disposed at her reluctant feet, 
the poet and the actress stowed along the wall behind, 
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while besides her as she sat enthroned on an immense 
pillow, was a candle-stand set out with old silver, 
with china and glass, chipped but rare. 

The meal that followed was like a picnic from 
Alice in Wonderland served in an antique shop. But 
Haviland, who sat opposite on the other side of the 
room, tightly enshrined beside an overpowering 
woman novelist, could make a glance go farther than 
most men, and often their glances met. Dark, 
bronzed, a wide space between his beautifully placed 
eyes, he looked at all women as if it were of the 
deepest moment to them both. What exactly were the 
stories she had heard of him, Alethea wondered, and 
what had brought him here to-night, the catholicity 
of his tastes or the gregariousness that marks the true 
philanderer? 

She was not allowed to speculate. Hardly had the 
meal begun when Pinsent, entering late, had seen her 
with his stout beam of satisfaction, and fought his 
way through the clutter of shabby celebrities and im- 
paired antiques to join her. The large man at 
Alethea's feet was removed by sheer impact of Pin- 
sent's resolute obstinacy; in his place Pinsent be- 
leaguered her adoringly. 

**Think of meeting you here of all places 1 Weeks 
go by and I don't have the chance. When I do there's 
always some other fellow round that does it better, 
talking or dancing, and I don't have a look in. Look 
here, why don't you have dinner with me some night 
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soon, you and Mrs. Palen?" As she hesitated he 
went on, piling it up, "With Mrs. Palen and Mrs. 
Lovett Noyes '' 

Alethea laughed. "Is it to be a dinner entirely for 
chaperones ?" 

Her laughter gave him fresh heart, he edged 
nearer. And she liked him less than ever before ; the 
place seemed, like an unbecoming necktie, to bring 
out the worst qualities. As she tried desperately to 
turn his compliments and His egregious edge she 
caught again Haviland's richly comprehending eye 
across the ample shoulders of the lady novelist. If 
Pinsent would only let her alone 1 Had the place 
been filled with normal, respectable tables and chairs, 
inducing your neighbor to keep his distance, it would 
have been simpler. But the candle-lit gloom and 
Alethea's presence went to his head, and on the 
cramped space of the ridiculous couch Pinsent's en- 
croaching personalities were made easily possible, as 
was also the chance to put his pudgy hand upon her 
arm to punctuate the last of them. 

"Oh, I sayl Don't scorch," he begged, looking 
miserable as she drew back. 

The curious meal had drawn to its close. Alethea 
spoke to the girl beside her, and rose on her unsteady 
seat. Pinsent thrust out a hand to help her dismount, 
but Ignoring him she turned to Haviland, suddenly 
and almost necromantically upon the spot, while Pin- 
sent looked on like a fat thunder cloud. 
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Very much alive to her, Haviland observed her 
ruffled plumage. 

"Pinsent thinks every woman likes to be swept off 
her feet," he said in light apology for his sex as they 
went down the stairs. And he liked the little lift of 
her head that said, "But she prefers to select the 
sweeper." 

Haviland followed her down to a little room that 
opened off the entrance hall. It was much better 
here. Other folk were dropping in casually from 
the street as if to a sort of social market: people 
with causes, friends of different sorts of freedom, 
angry, disgruntled, imaginative folk upon whom 
Haviland bestowed his amused, and often illuminat- 
ing observation. He was acute. And in this queer 
little room with its candles, its goblets and Bohe- 
mian decanters of wine, its old blurred mirrors re- 
flecting but vaguely what passed across them, like the 
eyes of the old, and the general air of slack, fatigued 
hospitality, she was conscious of an immense aware- 
ness about him, as if he had just suddenly and in- 
tensely perceived her, as if she were in a flash the one 
salient fact in an intimate and understanding regard 
that freshened and enlarged the universe. A quicker 
beat of life pulsed with his nearness, and she felt 
all at once that soothed contentment of the nerves, 
a sort of crooning joy which, in the woman, is prelude 
to love. 

Haviland used any topic to increase their knowl- 
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edge of each other, accomplishing it with swift sure 
strokes. Nancy's brother, Randolph West, came in 
to say good night. 

"How he adores you ! Didn't you see him hug me 
up as he sat here ? Oh, I know 1 That's what I do 
to the other man when he's with the one I love and 
I must leave them." And suddenly he leaned to her. 
"You mustn't mind Pinsent if he lost his head. I 
wonder if you know something about yourself? 
You're so amazingly fresh. An emotional woman 
nowadays gets— oh, dusty, dusty with previous con- 
tacts, experiences " 

So he knew she was emotional • • . He 
dared to tell her so and she was not angry. 

Pinsent was hanging angrily about the outskirts of 
their changing group with his wounded self-love. 
Sensing a new interest for Alethea, that meant to 
him a new danger, he was truculent. Haviland took 
an unfair advantage. He considered his undivorced 
state as a handicap that an all round sport would 
not use. He had been sighing after Alethea from 
ball-room doorways for so long that he took inter- 
ference badly, and now, smoking on the landing and 
watching those within, he had worked himself up to a 
rage. 

Alston Kent, the actress, was telling Haviland's 
palm; it lay slender and strong spread out before 
her. Pinsent came in and sat heavily down beside 
them. 
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"Shows a refined, sensitive nature with a strong 
heart line, doesn't it? And how about the ladies?" 
he asked, suddenly offensive without disguise. 

Haviland threw a swift look at him across Ale- 
thea, and in the hoarse fury of one man's voice and 
the sharp thrust of the other's glance, Alethea read 
the pull of male hostilities running back to primeval 
man. Something deep within her was hotly offended 
by them both. Male jealousy! They were snarling 
over her and showed their teeth; she was the bone 
between them and they left her out, as Haviland's 
answer came with superficial suavity : 

"Nothing omitted, Pinsent. You may have heard 
of the hand of iron in the glove of velvet." 

Alethea rose. "I think if you'll find Mrs. Palen 
for me " 

She spoke to Haviland, and then was sorry to be 
left alone with Pinsent, who became mournful as 
dripping eaves in a long rain, once his rival was re- 
moved and he sensed her displeasure. 

"You like him," he complained like a child. "Every 
woman does." 

And she did like Haviland. 

"Oh," yawned Nancy in her car going home, 
"Oh, Frederick's all right. Good example of too 
much versatility of heart. See here, Alethea, you're 
not going to marry Pinsent when he gets his 
divorce?" 

Pinsent ! 



CHAPTER IV 

THEN Haviland went off to the Antipodes with 
Briggs. It was months before they met. 

That next time was a big dinner given to a group 
of poets at a country house not far from Bertha's. 
Dinner was laid upon a long marble balcony above 
a terraced garden. An arrogant moon was rising 
theatrically over a giant catalpa tree; far below upon 
the water shone river boats, a double row of lights 
for a long moment in passing. 

The other guests were seated when Haviland's 
party arrived, and it was hard to distinguish faces 
in the gay dimness as they circled among the tables 
to a vacant place. Haviland looked about him lan- 
guidly. He was at the moment out of love, and at 
such times his mind demanded of him a queer reckon- 
ing. He was bored with the infrequent, limp, abys- 
mal, suffering boredom of his type, and saw himself 
as a poor mummer, imitating the gestures of life in 
vain. Where was he bound for, what was it all 
about with the scene so lovely, the drama so poor? 
He half wished he had stayed behind among those 
relics of another civilization that Briggs was digging 
up, or that the last fight in the jungle had done for 
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him, fighting a man's fight. The wilds had shown 
him something bigger in himself than he had known 
before, some questing pioneer, some unreckoned 
eagerness for far, great things. 

And then behind him he heard Alethea's laugh, 
and emerged swiftly from his lethargy. Alethea's 
voice, amused and drifting — ^he had remembered it 
in strange places. He turned and leaned forward. 
For a flickering instant their eyes met above the can- 
dle's flame, and then her voice came again, floating 
up to the fat, scornful, plutocratic moon that hung in 
a pale, slate-blue sky above the catalpa tree. He 
caught the tail of her sentence. "But can it be told 
in a word when it takes a life-time of practice?" 

Haviland bore down piratically, cut her out of the 
group and got her away to talk of love-making where 
there weren't poets and people about. He wasted no 
time, picking up the thread of intercourse where 
they had dropped it, and picking up also the words he 
had overheard. 

"What is it that can't be told in a word? Was it 
Icve you were talking of? Well, what else goes with 
a fat moon above a marble balcony?" 

"The moon to-night is cynical and disappointed 
love," Alethea laughed. 

They painted the fair night with their theories 
after the fashion of a thousand others at that mo- 
ment occupied, up and down the world, beside the 
demi-tasse and the blown, guttering candles. For the 
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breeze had risen, and indoors there was the music 
of violins. But theories were not enough for Havi- 
land ; he eyed her hungrily : 

"Do you remember that night we met? . . . 
Have you ever thought of me since?" he demanded, 
and she crimsoned and flamed, half angry, half 
amused. The night that he had told her she was 
emotional and wasn't dusty ! Haviland came on with 
a rush: 

"How much do you know about love? Tell me I 
Tell me," he persisted, "what was it I heard you say 
of collaboration and star dust? There's some at this 
moment in my eyes. What was it, please?'^ 

She did not mean to let him see it, but he had for 
her a sure charm and the king's touch, and Haviland 
had never been less consciously exercising any wiles. 
For him — she took his breath, she shook his heart, 
and he went into deep places where he had rarely 
been before, learning the meaning of some words 
that, a mummer and profane, he had used for his 
careless purposes all his life. Again he felt within 
himself the pioneer, the seeker for far great things. 
And suddenly, in the lift of an eye as his eye caressed 
her, Alethea the cool was no longer a coolly examin- 
ing young woman, but a girl tremulous and dewy 
sweet. 

In the twinkling of an eye an immense excitement 
seized them, a rushing, mighty need. Emotion in 
a warm flood poured between them, flowing like the 
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light of the moon. Word came tumbling after word, 
each a demand for admission, for right of entry to 
the other's soul. Each word was a probe, each look 
a flash in hope to penetrate the other's fastnesses of 
being. Far, far beyond the surface talk, straight 
from the font of being came that antiphon. 

"You, you, who are you? From what far coun- 
tries have we come to seek each other?'* 

"You care. You are for me? . • • and 
whither are we bound?" .... 

"No; I am not going to be swept oflF my feet," 
she told him later, at a moment when common emo- 
tion had again caught them up and left them a little 
staggered. "I'm going to be reasonable." 

"Good Lord ! What for ? What a horrible drop 
for a woman of your magnificence I" 

The woman of her magnificence confronted him, 
head up. 

"I'd like the headlong rush as much as anyone, 
but I've other things to think of." 

"What?" he demanded; "in the name of wonder 
what else is there to think of? I want you, Alethea, 
want you gloriously, tormentingly, this very instant. 
What else counts ? Come, let's get married. You — 
dovLtyou care?" 

She did not answer in words. A very wonderful 
and heart-shaking blush that came from no surface 
feeling but the deeps, welled over her face and brow. 

So that was what she had to think of 1 The fu- 
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ture. This was a momentous matter, perhaps the 
most momentous in the world, since it involved souls 
as yet unborn. 

He raised her hand and kissed it, and said, '^I 
yield. What happens next?" 

But as he went home he thought as he rarely had 
in all his thirty years. He vowed a vow, and sent a 
letter that nearly, very nearly, ended all her doubts. 
He wrote using all his skill, confessed his tempera- 
ment, and told her what he thought might be made 
of it. Together. 

"There are things you'll hear about me. I have an 
enterprising disposition, I suppose, but each new ex- 
periment seems now part of the road to you. Lots 
of women would not accept that, but you know love 
is more than a sentimental valentine. Self conquest, 
isn't it, cooperative plan?" And he awaited her de- 
cision. 

She took long enough about it. "I'm marrying for 
a premanence, not to be divorced," she told him. 

Still trying to be true to training, she told herself 
that she weighed everything. She collected all the 
information from every source she could, now a 
dropped word or two from Nancy, now something 
learned from a man. Haviland was a facile charmer, 
but men liked him and he made fast friends. He was 
enterprising as he said, with women, but his atten- 
tions, unselfish and charming, set old ladies to tin- 
kling delightedly like the prisms of cut glass chan- 
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deliers; children cuddled up to him, adored him; 
every stray dog owned him for a master. . . . 

She had gone to Albany to think, away from all 
but the suing of his letters, and they had served Fred- 
erick well. She had never before decided anything 
with this high beating heart, and it was very much 
like the work of a person who puts down faithfully 
and fearfully all her obligations, and then cannot add 
them up. Her pulses throbbed and she did not know 
that the decision lay with them as she fought for 
facts to back up a decision that was, deep within her, 
made. 

It was made long before she talked to Briggs and 
had his verdict 



CHAPTER V 

A GOOD deal followed fast on the heels of Pinsent's 
^ dinner, and as aftermath to her talk with 
Briggs. Pinsent called her up on the next morning 
to ask her to go out alone to lunch with him, as he 
had things that he must say. 

"You know I didn't really see you last night. You 
talked to Briggs. And I want to explain . . ." 

Those explanations, hurriedly given, for the curi- 
ous air of assumption that last night had beset her, 
made things worse. He couldn't leave it at that. Pin- 
sent said; Mrs. Lovett Noyes hadn't understood. 
She'd balled 'em up. 

She certainly had : it had happened on the way to 
the carriage. Mrs. Lovett Noyes suddenly lost her 
head. She had in half a dozen sentences let the cat 
out of the bag, while Pinsent stood between them 
looking miserably, inarticulately profane. Alethea 
had been only too eager not to see the creature, to 
glance away until it was safely bagged again. But 
that Pinsent was not ready to allow either, he made 
the situation impossible to ignore. 

"It looked to you, of course, as if she thought that 
you ... as if I'd told her . . . Oh, I've 
got to talk to you. You'll come?'* 
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And It seemed only fair, little as she liked it, to 
give him the chance he demanded. She owed him 
something certainly for her own chance with Briggs. 

As she walked into the Avalon, and just as Pinsent 
joined her, she saw Walter, and knew that he, too, 
had seen them. What a nuisance 1 She followed 
Pinsent down the room flushing; she had enough to 
think of without nagging at home. Walter had 
already interfered that morning; he had spoiled her 
breakfast. She was irritated in all her reticences by 
the way he spoke. She had come down to look for 
her letter burgeoning beneath her dreams of Freder- 
ick, new dreams learned from Briggs, into a riot of 
bloom and color like the spring. Then Walter had 
sourly tackled her, while Bertha, with the obscure 
envy of women who are emotionally unsatisfied, 
silently egged him on. 

"What's the real point, Walter," she interrupted 
with the tilt of her head that her lovers adored, and 
that Walter had learned to detest. 

"You're conspicuous. People talk; a girl like you 
can't be too careful." And it appeared that motor- 
ing in to town alone had been, just to begin with, a 
great mistake. 

"Is that all?" 

Courtney flushed, the hard flush of the egotistic 
man. "At least you'll grant something to my expe- 
rience," he went on, rufiling pompously as any pigeon. 
"Matrimony is experience " 
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"If it's a success." 

She was thinking of the shabby ignorances of rela- 
tionship she had seen in this house. No, she granted 
nothing to his experience; it wasn't years, it was what 
you put into them. She knew they had views about 
whom she should marry. Let them ! The one thing 
she asked was that they should not talk to her, and 
Walter would not stop. He could never persuade 
himself out of the delusion of having some authority 
over Alethea. 

At last it ended in her sudden flinging out an un- 
forgivable word or two in answer to his challenge. 
She was always getting into trouble with her impa- 
tient forthrightness and arrogant truth telling. That 
morning she piled her crimes high, whirled out, and 
managed to forget. Now in the face of this she was 
lunching publicly unchaperoned with Pinsent, and 
Walter met her. There would be things to pay ! But 
she put that aside till she was free of her present in- 
terview. 

She wondered as she looked at Pinsent while he 
ordered — Pinsent put his heart and soul into order- 
ing—what had set his mind romantically upon her. 
His money stood out on Pinsent in globules like 
beads of perspiration on the heated brow of toil, 
and was not becoming to him. She resented it that 
he had woven her into his dreams, she was too much 
preoccupied with her own affairs not to grudge the 
time it took to strangle his poor hopes. Yet she 
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wanted to be quick and kind; she had to be plain, 
she wanted to get it over. 

And Pinsent, having settled the menu, would not 
believe. He knew it was just a little modern of him, 
he said, to propose before the interlocutory decree 
arrived, and with a girl like herself you wanted to 
do things the way they should be done. Still, it was 
nothing but a matter of form, and it set him wild, 
he'd admit, to see the situation with — ^well, to know 
the way things might be going. Other men might see 
her as they pleased, while here he was, tied up. 

**ril be free now, everything over in a few more 
months. Won't you ... if you could give me 
just a word. Won't you wait till then?" 

How could she make him accept the completeness, 
for all time, of her refusal? Pinsent had neither dis- 
crimination nor sophistication, but he was avid of 
these qualities: Alethea meant to him all sorts of 
things in the shop whose very use he hardly knew, 
but that he coveted consumedly. So far from resent- 
ing it he liked you better if you trampled on him 
rough shod, and that made it hard for him to recog- 
nize or to accept his conge. 

As she tried to find the words for that he began 
to talk of himself and his life, and how much he had 
missed. A mistaken marriage was the Devil. He 
had'Z perverse tact so to recommend himself. Di- 
vorce suddenly loomed before her close, as hideously 
unforgiveable as war, shameful and blurring her own 
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dream. While Pinsent went on talking of how he 
would be wax in the right woman's hands and how 
Alethea could teach him to spend, of new ventures, 
of fresh acquaintances and opportunities, and plan- 
ning his future like a debutante's there came sharp 
before her the image of his unknown wife, the 
woman who was done for, sitting in the shadow wait- 
ing for those papers— or whatever form of finality 
and wretchedness the blow takes when it comes. Why 
was life like that? 

Pinsent had changed his note, and was voicing 
again his bitter jealousy of Frederick. Haviland had 
cut in against him, Haviland and his tricky technique, 
Pinsent went on, childishly grumbling. 

"Of course I'm not in Haviland's class. I can't 
put my feelings over to a girl with all the flower show 
speeches he makes. Oh, he gets away with it, telling 
'em they're fountains and gardens and harvest homes. 
I'm just an every-day, rock bottom, it's-good-enough- 
for-me-on-Broadway chap. Not that I don't like 
stars and a pretty moon, and nice, catchy music and 
the girl I care about ; you know that. But it's not my 
stuff, talking; no use to try." 

It was not, but he went on, this grotesque wooer. 
The more Alethea tried to be explicit the more ob- 
tusely Pinsent wanted just a chance to show her. She 
could even see he felt his odious money somehow 
backing him up and bound to count. Money was 
Pinsent's power and importance. 
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"No; I'm not going to take it as final,*' he said to 
her, rotund and obstinate to the last. Fm going to 
wait and see." 

She went back to Park Hill sick and smirched, the 
joyous confidence of morning reft from her. The 
effect of this odious nearness to divorce was the de- 
termination to be sure, sure, and her decision of last 
night was blurred. She got back also to a family 
party that she had forgotten till she reached the 
house. 

Marianna and Anthony Knowlton, her Albany 
kinspeople, were in town, and dining to-night with 
the Courtneys. Her step-brother and his wife were 
here, too, John Mowbray, whom she rarely saw, and 
of whom she never thought, he was so utterly unlike 
her father, and Jane, his wife, high colored, positive 
as a rolling pin, the professional married woman. 
Alethea changed hurriedly, but was at the disadvan- 
tage of being late when she came down. 

It was a family party and something more. The 
moment she entered the room she felt the suspended 
purpose. They were waiting for her, the sbc of them, 
not particularly liking each other, but united for 
judgment and her undoing. Pinsent— of course; the 
lunch at the Avalon, the outrageously conspicuously 
unchaperoned lunch, and of course Walter had told. 
Alethea looked round them, held her head arrogantly 
high and was afraid. Her thoughts flew to Frederick, 
ran to take cover in the assurance of his love. But the 
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side in her that felt so unprotected since her father's 
death shrank; she shrugged a little, a' shrug that was 
almost a shiver. Then she looked at Walter and ral- 
lied. Whatever was in preparation for her must be 
well met 

The dinner was elaborate and long, Bertha's way 
of asserting herself to her family. The talk was 
chiefly carried on by Marianna and by Jane, whose 
brisk pronouncements whizzed about. That was a 
prelude. Later, upstairs in the library, they would 
deal with her. Wliy, Alethea wondered, did they 
want the responsibility of interfering with her little 
stakes in life, and "the desire of the spirit to realize 
the whole" that love was? Suppose she spoke the 
truth when they began, and said to them : "Pinsent's 
not the point. You've spoiled your lives as you 
liked, why shouldn't I have as much liberty with 
mine?" But one didn't say those things, one only 
always wanted to. 

She watched her step-sister Marianna — Mari- 
anna, full of distinction, rather violently thin, as if 
she wore herself out battling with life, and always 
dropping things that Anthony, distinguished, too, 
and outwardly impeccable, was always with repressed 
fury and much formality, elaborately picking up and 
handing to her — and thought of another family con- 
ference that had taken place in the big Albany house, 
not so many years ago, to consider the Knowlton's 
affairs. It was difficult to know how divorce had 
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been averted in their case ; she remembered the feel- 
ing of all the family group that day, Marianna's 
brooding wrath 

"Alethea," she was shocked back to the present, 
to Bertha's library, after dinner coffee and the family 
tribunal. Marianna, serene in- black lace, all tem- 
pests tucked decorously away, addressed her. 

"Alethea, dear, we know you're rather headstrong 
— but Walter tried to warn you, and you didn't, so 
he tells us, take it in good part. And since father's 
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gone — 

"To warn me ?" 

"Yes, about the men you're seen with most. One 
who — who isn't yet divorced, and another who " 

"Well," she challenged, "another?" 

**Whose flirtations are notorious," Jane Mowbray 
took It up. "We all know Haviland.'^ 

The color flamed at Frederick's name; then she 
grew deadly white. They dared! Alethea lifted 
eyes to one husband, looked him over carefully, and 
on to the next around the circle. 

"And the best material for husbands?" she asked. 

"We're not discussing abstract matters, but your 
affairs," Jane answered hotly. 

"I don't discuss mine in public." 

"Public? We're your family. And we agree en- 
tirely with Walter." 

They were all against her; she had turned them 
into allies. Alethea knew their respective problems, 
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but so curiously secret and denying Is the human 
heart that they were ready to out-face her. And the 
women were all angrily curious about her, she who 
still had her choice to make. Jane dashed to the 
attack. 

"YouVe so awfully hard to talk to, Alethea, and 
always making criticisms of other people's affairs 
that you have no right to. Did you really tell Wal- 
ter that he and Bertha weren't in love? We can't 
believe itl" 

So Walter had waited for punishment till he could 
stage It 1 Well, he was a man with a colicky vanity 
that got him up at night to walk the floor with it ; she 
was almost sorry for him, saddled with so difficult a 
complaint. And then she knew she was not; for all 
her independent bearing she was sorry for herself. 
She was alone ; each woman here had her man behind 
her, and she, Alethea, wanted hers to say things for 
her that she could not say herself; she wanted Fred- 
erick. She picked up her hunting crop, lying beside 
her on the library table. Curious impulse that 
• w^anted to whip you into line ; why did they ? Then 
she remembered, though she hated to, that Walter 
handled some of her money. Was that his interest 
in her future ? 

"I'm sorry, Walter," she said. 

He looked at her uneasily. She was escaping him ; 
he knew her I 

"We were sure you couldn't mean " 
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"Certainly I meant it, but Fm sorry I told Walter. 
The truth is not the sort of compliment that you can 
pay him." 

"If you don't ask pardon you'll lose Walter and 
Bertha, too," Jane thumped down terms again. 

"Lose Walter? A man who comes to hide behind 
three women's skirts and bully another? No, I 
couldn't lose Walter." 

She heard their horrified intake of breath, and 
again a hot shiver overtook her. But could she let 
them throw and bind her? She was aware that far 
underneath she had In some way imperiled their 
sense of security, impaired their efforts to bolster up 
confidence in the married estate, a confidence, it 
seemed, that must come from without. And they 
had not meant it to end in this way. They had meant, 
when she was properly reduced, to pick her up and 
forgive her; a real break would be inconvenient. 
Bertha came suddenly down several steps to meet 
her. 

"Walter's sensitive. You ought not to speak as 
you do " 

Explanation was impossible; she would only get 
tied up in another knot. She was all at once as sorry 
and remorseful as she had been angry. You ought 
to deal with people's qualities without quarreling 
with them. Why had she? Walter was Walter, 
quarreling underbred; let's close the matter and for- 
get about it. 
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After that they could not very well twist the talk 
back to Haviland. But it was beastly having your 
affairs dragged out ; living in their houses grew intol- 
erable. Her thoughts raced to take shelter again 
with Frederick; her eyes shone and she lowered them 
so that they should not see. She had come to her 
decision; the means they took defeated its own ends. 
She wanted things settled, wanted life to begin and 
her home with its safeties, sanctities. The result was 
to push desire over the edge into action. 

Once in her own room Alethea went to her desk, 
picked up a note and wrote an acceptance. The 
invitation was from Frederick's aunt, Mrs. Haviland, 
with whom for half the year he made his home. 



CHAPTER VI 

RADIANT peace enfolded her. Across the living 
room at Mrs. Haviland's Alethea lifted happy 
eyes. Frederick stood with his back toward her, 
hunting a piece of music, and his shoulders showed 
square and full of power and an appeasing mascu- 
linity. He would never be butter fingered about life ; 
he would be equal to anything that came, and here in 
his own house he shone. 

The quiet four of them — ^^Mrs. Haviland and her 
son, Frederick and Alethea — shared the enchantment 
that overlaid the house. It Ead a mellow beauty of 
assurances, time lent it a patina. At the other end 
of the room Paul Haviland sat at the piano, playing; 
the candle-light flickered over the ceiling, the quiet 
brooding faces; a breeze stirred without among the 
tree-tops. Alethea was no longer speculating. Be- 
neath the spell of woven sound she had a vision of 
the future, a winding road, a search companioned. 
It sang between them now, the coming ecstacy; she 
had but to choose the moment of surrender. 

The two men left for town early in the morning, 
the women sat with work in the summer house. The 
serene elder talked as if life were a play they were 
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seeing from different parts of the same theatre. The 
garden was lovely, Mrs. Haviland a dear, and it was 
a joy to sit here encompassed by the familiar beauty 
of Frederick's intimate associations, penetrated by 
their fine aroma. Alethea, not always listening, was 
very happy as Mrs. Haviland journeyed among old 
tales. Once or twice she smiled, remembering Fred- 
erick's unsuccessful maneuvre this morning to have 
a word with her alone. 

"Frederick's father was an enchanting person," 
Mrs. Haviland was saying, "they are so much alike. 
Once he asked me to marry him, but I took his 
brother. Tom was a dear, safe and kind, and I 
hadn't your vitality, my dear." 

Alethea was not sure what this might mean, if it 
were a chance word or a warning. In any case her. 
books were closed, her mind made up. She dressed 
that evening like any fluttered school girl. She heard 
Frederick come in, run up the stairs and leave his 
room again, and then- up through her windows came 
the sound of clicking balls. Slipping down to the 
room beneath with beating heart, she entered and 
stopped by the pool table where Frederick was mak- 
ing practice shots, and, whether because of her pres- 
ence or not, missing most of them. 

"A foolish game," she said. 

"Foolish?" he stood with lifted cue, intent upon 
her. 

"Why make so many needless difficulties?" With 
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a swift lift of her hand she picked up a ball and de- 
posited it in the pocket. 

"If that's the superior directness of the feminine 
mind what's the matter with yours, Alethea ?" He 
dropped his cue and leaned across the table. "Do 
you know you're drawing out the game intermi- 
nably?" 

"No • . • I've finished." 

"Do you mean it?" He sprang toward her. 
"Alethea, at last " 

"Frederick?" It was Mrs. Haviland's voice. 
There were other voices and a commotion in the hail 
without, and they had barely time to draw apart 
when the door opened to admit a noisy group made 
up of their familiars. Randolph West, Nancy, the 
two Wildhacks, and of all men, Pinsent. They had 
been motoring and met with an accident just a little 
way out; they alt tried to tell of it at once, while 
Alethea stood a little outside of the group and stared, 
and Pinsent stared in turn at her. Mrs. Haviland 
was hospitably begging them all to stay. The acci- 
dent had not been serious, but the car was damaged, 
repairs would take some time. Nancy glanced once 
at Alethea and back again to Mrs. Haviland, and 
said of course they'd stop. 

With their restlessness and their voluble curt slang 
the outsiders poured the uneasy turmoil of the world 
into these quiet rooms. Nancy with her hard hurt 
charm, flippant and overcharged; Edith, a stock siren 
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with an intermittent taste for Frederick; Wildhack 
as worldly as a high priced cigar; Pinsent rotundly 
amorous, ogling and glowering and always out of it 
even when he was most in it. It was Pinsent's 
car that had broken down, and Alethea felt she 
hated his tactless opportuneness. There was all 
the round globe beside in which they might have 
broken down. 

There came no moment for the two to finish out 
their interrupted scene. Again and again Frederick 
snatched at the chance, only to have it snatched away 
again. Someone was always coming in, or some- 
one else was always staying about. These people 
filled the house, their Babel shut the door to dreams, 
and Pinsent dogged her. He went around looking 
as woebegone as his rotundity permitted, disconso- 
lately trailing after her. And Nancy was always 
chaffing Frederick and would not let him rest. What 
was she about? Frederick was never one of the dog- 
eared flirts, the sort that opened at those sentimental 
passages where dozens of women have turned down 
the leaf to keep the place. It was horrid of Nancy 
to imply it, and, a devil having entered into her, she 
kept it up. 

"Who's the last," she was demanding across the 
candle-lit table. "The dark-browed Countess? Not 
so good as your usual line. We can't let you deterio- 
rate — '• 

It was stupid enough but for something behind the 
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words. Alethea's heart flew to defend him, but 
flew with heavy wing. What was Nancy trying to 
do? Was she responsible for Pinscnt's presence, 
was the breakdown ever so little planned? 

At first Frederick's fertility of skilled invention, 
undeterred by lack of opportunity, used everyone 
around them as instrument on which to serenade her 
with canticles of love. Every time their eyes met he 
seemed to finish in a different way that broken mo- 
ment of theirs in the billiard room. It was a beau- 
tiful, breath-taking game, a sort of blockade-running 
of the heart. . . . 

And then in a flash everything changed; Edith's 
quality began to work; she set a pace and Frederick 
followed. Alethea took it with amazement and then 
with a tart pride. She would not be treated in such 
a way at such a moment, neither would she be jealous, 
but her spirit suffered a reverse. That night she 
turned and turned and could not sleep; if Frederick 
had been determined couldn't he after all have found 
the chance to speak to her alone ? Was it the zest of 
the game to him, was he even amused perhaps at 
Pinsent's presence? She thought of him and of the 
affluence of his dark charm. . . . 

Nancy had come to her that afternoon. 

"I know you hate me, but I want you to be sure. 
Oh, of course you never can be. Well, if you take 
that cousin of mine you'll have gorgeous moments 
and a devil of a time." 
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The minute she was challenged Alethea had 
stiffened. 

"Frederick's like Jean Jacques Rousseau," Nancy 
was going on: "He always has to have two, one to 
offset the other. He craves a varied diet, and if one 
woman has to supply it. Lord, she needs to be a i 
husky one." 

Alethea knew. Edith was no more than a symbol 
of something that threatened her in Frederick, the 
hunter's zest — "off like a shot after anything that 
moves." Her purpose tightened; Edith Wildhack 
would not be the only creature that moved in the 
next few days. He needed two women? It was 
time he learned he could find considerable variety in 
one. Then in the long darkness she blushed, shocked 
at her scudding thoughts. She blushed ; and in spite 
of shame went on. She was amazed at her own 
determination ; she hated every ruthless, belittling lit- 
tle step of the way, hated the tin-horn business as 
Edith kept it up, and relentlessly went on. 

In the next few days when she wasn't hating her- 
self in relation to Edith, she was detesting herself for 
the incidental play she made with Pinsent. Each time 
she outscored Edith she noted it with lowered eyes, a 
hot triumph and feeling like a fishwife. But she had 
not meant to play with Pinsent, that left a horrid 
qualm. What had induced her? Need to snuff 
Edith completely out, she confessed before her mid- 
night candle, staring angrily at herself in the glass. 
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a need mean but dire for complete assurance. She 
could take this consolation to bed with her — ^how- 
ever she had sunk to make it, it had gone. Queer, 
queer the ways of the soul seeking its mate. . . . 

All during dinner that next night she was con- 
scious of the slightly constrained observation of the 
other women. The flare-up of devotion held a curi- 
ous challenge and they did not recognize her — as 
she played her game harder and harder, with less 
consideration of any consequences but one. Fred- 
erick belonged to her, she had to make that clear, 
and it was as if everything stopped while the four 
men, Paul Haviland, Raney, Wildhack and Pinsent, 
competed for her attention. There could be no doubt 
she had them: the blaze of her small success quite 
extinguished Edith. 

Then Haviland, tired perhaps of inactivity, took his 
turn, love-making tumultuously and cooly, too, swing- 
ing censers, beating drums. Alethea found it harder 
to keep her head than when things had gone awry. 

"I'll challenge you to finish that game of pool," 
he said. And across them all ! 

"My way or yours?" 

"What game?" Edith broke in. Haviland ig- 
nored her and Alethea answered : 

"One we were playing when you came." Then 
to Frederick: "Do you remember how we stand?" 

"Even?" It was a question, he met the gleam in 
her eyes, and her heart thumped insufferably. "Will 
you finish on those terms?" 
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"My game or yours?" she asked again. 

"Yours. Mine's just a poor little science or an- 
gles," he dared. He was outrageous, and she adored 
him. 

She had already laid her plans for the evening but 
here the determined intrusion of Pinsent almost 
ruined them. Her coquetry had been collective but 
she was at the mercy of the fresh hope she had 
created, as set against the sudden tilt she had held 
with Haviland which Pinsent could not understand. 
She'd raised the ghost and now she could not lay it. 

She tried after dinner to slip away, but Pinsent was 
everywhere. He waylaid her with such determination 
that she had to yield and go with him to the garden, 
whither he found her bound. When they were alone 
all his refrain was the old one — it would only be a 
short time now, wouldn*t she wait? If she'd only 
wait a little longer, a free field then and no favor. 
He pounded away at it, while she stood listening for 
another step. 

Over and over Alethea made answer to the weary 
reiteration of his demand. **Nothing in the world 
would make any difference, nothing; I thought we'd 
settled that." Pinset did not listen. Then at last 
behind them on the path Frederick, bareheaded and 
conquering, approached lightly and swung down to- 
ward the arbor to rid himself of Pinsent, winning 
with a jest 

"Our dance," he said coolly. Pinsent tried to 
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stand his ground and could not, helplessly brushed 
off. 

"Sorry to interrupt, Pinset, but Fm going back to 
town early, and Miss Mowbray promised me this 
hour." 

By a single triumphant gesture he took posses- 
sion, swept her off to the peace of the arbor. They 
were silent. Pinsent had gone, and with him all 
the noisy, hurdy-gurdy misery of these past days. 
Peace. . . . Then very softly, Frederick re- 
counting his love in murmurs beneath the moon. 
Love. . . . love. Quietly, as if it were an old, 
old tale between them. 

The contrast with all that had been belittling in 
these past days was too great, and the next moment 
Alethea was crying ridiculously in the semi-gloom, 
like an old-fashioned heroine, in tears in an arbor. 

"Look up." 

A moment before he had been triumphant. But 
when at his insistent "Alethea, I must see you, look 
at me," she at last obeyed, it was to meet his pale, 
moved look, eagerly searching hers. He who had 
been so audacious was humble, movingly suppliant 
and unsure. Then came the upsurge of emotion 
. . . those whirling stars that danced and glowed 
like an aurora, the warm damp fragrance of the 
garden, the little whispering wind. Feeling was a 
great cup out of which both drank and were but 
one. • • 
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Later the glory dropped, they journeyed earth- 
ward. 

"So, you're really like this, you glorious, cold 
thing," he whispered. And again, "What made you 
do it, playing me like that? I suppose I knew there 
were other people here, but I've been conscious of 
nothing but those moves made across all of them. 
You beat me at every point." 

"I?" she protested, "I did not begin " 

"Oh, that first overflow with Edith. I couldn't 
possibly put all that I was feeling at your feet. You 
knew. It had to go somewhere and I had to spill 
over, had to. . . . It was glorious." 

Glorious — and all her secret tears ! "Then always 
when I see you publicly enraptured with another 
woman I am to know it is repressed emotion for my- 
self?" 

Frederick gave her a queer, adoring look while he 
laughed. "If you stick to that I shouldn't wonder 
if we made a great go of it." 

Insistently he drew her back and laid his face to 
hers. She felt the cool smooth surface of his shaven 
cheek with surprise against her own. So that was 
the way it felt. Next instant the thought swept over 
her that for him she had no such surprises. He was 
for her the first to whose kiss she had leaned, and he 
— ah, jealousy! Soggy, devitalized passion, she had 
to conquer that. 

She hated next day with its congratulations and 
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the intrusion of the outside world. Nancy came 
first. 

**My dear, I wish you luck. Oh, I know Freder- 
ick as a lover. Nobody ever meant it more while 
he's about it; he's an enchanted enchanter, that's what 
makes him dangerous. But as a husband — ^well, you 
won't, but think again." 

The others followed on like a procession, in imagi- 
nation she could hear them commenting like some 
stupid audience, noisily and irrelevantly; Edith with 
a somewhat curdled smile, her brother, worldly and 
jocose, Raney a little melancholy, sagging toward her 
affectionately; Mrs. Haviland mothering her, Pinsent 
fat, stricken, rather awful. She was sorry about Pin- 
sent, with whom she spent a miserable five minutes, 
but too preoccupied to have time for more. 

Things crowded close; pressure of every sort was 
brought to alter her decision. It only tightened it. 
Let others, if they liked, keep to the blameless and in- 
sipid choice ; for her it was Frederick, the most vivid 
and interesting creature she had ever known, against 
the world. She met every criticism with a gallant lift 
of the head, a gay defiant smile. She had enough 
of them to meet from first to last They came on 
and on after she came back, her older sister with 
constant, flurried admonition, Jane and John Mow- 
bray stiff as ramrods, Walter placarded with omin- 
ous forebodings like a mass meeting of protest, and 
speechlessly magnificent, expostulating at the top of 
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his portentous silences, Bertha wailing round her like 
an unreasonable, ill-conducted family Banshee. 

"Remember, my dear, I'm talking from experi- 
ence" — Bertha, whose life was made up of years of 
inexperience ! 

"I've gone over everything that can be said and 
my mind's made up. Bertha. I know a lot more than 
most women do about the men they marry." 

"And you call that being in love," Bertha wailed 
inconsequently. 

No one knew how she resented it, splashing down 
upon her golden joy. Yet she could hardly recognize 
herself of the past week, looking back, all the fluctua- 
tions and torment gone. Frederick was what the 
daring and challenge of his smile proclaimed him. 
Frederick's wooing swept her with the great winds 
of joy. She told herself that it was perfect; she 
believed It when they battered at her door hard 
enough with their objections, and ranged her as a 
partisan. But secretly she tucked away out of sight 
and remembrance the fact that Pinsent and Edith 
Wildhack had entered into the sights and sounds of 
her Paradise like a rather stupid double-headed 
serpent. 

For there were two things she demanded of her- 
self in married life; candor, freedom from jealousy. 
No tricks, no wiles, no tyranny and no embargoes. 

"One would not," as Ellen Key said, "One would 
not deprive the Beloved of so much as a dewdrop." 



CHAPTER VII 

THEY were coming back to town immensely in 
love and thoroughly content, Haviland, he ad- 
mitted, reconciled to the lot of Benedict as he had 
never hoped to be. He had known, too, of many 
honeymoons, he told Alethea, that were rather awful 
failures, false starts and disillusionment, she had 
made theirs an enchantment. 

She thought of these things in the train on the 
morning of their return, while Frederick dipped into 
the papers. She remembered incidents at haphazard, 
fingering over experience like be^ds as yet unstrung, 
comment, bits of scenes, phrases and reflections of her 
own, not yet fully sorted. The sense of achievement 
was sending her back with swinging readiness for the 
next chapter. The honeymoon had been a jewel of 
success except for one note, an incident upon a bal- 
cony on a night that poured its fullness In a golden 
flagon, and pressed life brimming to their lips. 

All day long he had found her perverse, and that, 
too, was an enchantment. 

'^Sometimes you're as clear cold as a mountain 
brook, sometimes kind as summer rain, and some- 
times — sometimes you've the unexpected twists and 
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turns of a siren. Only a siren is obvious at last, and 
Lord, Alethea, it seems too good to be true, but I 
can't make you outl" 

Trailing along summer sands In the height of com- 
plete well-being they had compared notes gaily. And 
she was amazed to find how much Frederick's ideas 
of their common past differed from her own. They 
were of the same stuff, almost of the same pattern, 
so he told her, and ten bewildering months he had 
spent in pursuit of herl Many women in one, she 
brought wit to a game most women spoil, forestall- 
ing all his moves. He had to win on his own ground, 
and he dipped his colors to her, the first woman who 
had ever spurred his invention to fresh measures. 
Jovel She had kept it up to the last gong 

"There was a moment that last night before we 
settled things when you slipped out of the room with 
a look at that melancholy reprobate, my cousin Ra- 
ney, when my heart dropped so far I thought I'd 
never find it." 

Alethea laughed, a little troubled, not wholly car- 
ing to be loved for her wiles nor as mystery. He 
praised her as antagonist, skilled as he was skilled? 
Should she have to keep up a game in order to keep 
Frederick? That was rather ominous. She knew 
she could not. 

"And what about my candor and the limpidity of 
soul you spoke of yesterday?" she asked with low- 
ered eyes. Haviland answered that her sincerity was 
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splendldy but It was her devil of elusiveness that kept 
the game going. Then as she sat lovely, remote and 
cool beside him he stretched out his arms. 

"Heavens, but youVe made me work !" 

Her slow smile, like a soft drawl, enchanted him. 

"But we've only just begun. It's nothing to the 
work you will do." And he did not see that beneath 
the smile there had been a flash. 

Then there came that evening, their seventh at 
the immense southern hotel, when, from the windows 
above came the murmur of women's voices, attuned 
at first to the hazy, glamoured warmth of the night. 
The two below stood upon their balcony in beauty 
that was made for them, the world magnificently 
fitted to their splendor, moonlight an epithalamium. 
From the palm gardens below came murmur of foun- 
tain and faint, far, sound of violins. Frederick treas- 
ured the moment of velvety languor, Alethea's rare 
surrendering mood. The people above came out 
upon their over-hanging balcony, Haviland swore 
softly beneath his breath at the invasion, and the two 
voices drifted lazily downward. 

"After all these years — ^you and I and he at the 
same hotel, and he on his wedding trip !" 

"Remember the night we fitted out the pieces, and 
his look as he found us together ?" 

Tension communicated itself from the arm that 
held her, as the first voice, full of malice, drawled 
lazily once more : 
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"I hope we'll meet to-morrow. Fd like to watch 
the honeymoon developments." 

Murmurs followed, broken sentences . . . 
*'It's different now ... a married man is much 
more dangerous," and fragments of old tales and 
everlasting talk of women. Something swept past 
Alethea with flapping wing, the black bat-thought of 
fear, and all the dark was peopled. Women surged 
around the balcony in long procession; myriads, si- 
lent, soft, mysterious, full of power and threatening, 
full of faint insidious charm, women reaching out 
with beckoning hands toward Frederick and their 
common life. She shivered, Frederick's arm tight- 
ened round her and he tried to draw her back within 
their rooms, but she resisted, and above them one of 
the women had risen, yawning. 

"Well, he had every quality calculated to make 
a woman unendurably mad about him every hour of 
the* day." 

'Toor thing," breathed the woman with the kinder 
voice. 

"Which?" laughed the other. 

"None of those who didn't get him. The one who 
did — she'll have to look to her fences every day she 
lives, and what an acrobat she'll have to be 1" 

The windows above closed. They, too, went in and 
Alethea began to talk rapidly, irrelevantly, drown- 
ing the sound of those voices on the balcony. 
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They drove uptown in the car in which Freder- 
ick's secretary had come to meet them, bringing his 
mail. Alethea settled back as Frederick ran through 
his correspondence, happy, with the deep, fructifying 
happiness of August. The shadows had fled. She 
looked out at the familiar streets triumphantly; they 
were the same and she was different, herself for the 
first time. For all her serene manner she had never 
been serene before. She looked at the people, the 
shops, the houses, the old stuff of daily living to be 
made gloriously into new, and was glad they were 
coming back; you shouldn't overstay your time upon 
the mountain tops or the great deeps. And when Fred- 
erick put up his mail, looking about alertly, already 
absorbed into the old living, she took his satisfaction 
indulgently. 

At the hotel where they were stopping over night 
Alethea picked up her own mail with a sense of un- 
relatedness. A letter from Bertha saying she would 
lunch in town with her to-morrow, a telegram of wel- 
come from Nancy and Raney, notes from acquaint- 
ances, invitations, a belated wedding present or two 
— she fingered them with an amused tolerance. They 
were messages directed to the person that she had 
been, and had she just returned from visiting in Mars, 
the earth would have given her something of the same 
sense of familiar strangeness. The only real spot 
was the world of love wherein she had but just begun 
her conquests and her explorations. 
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They had taken a small charming house in the 
upper east side seventies. There were details yet to 
be finished, and next morning Alethea swept out to 
do her shopping like a duchess. The shops were 
crystal and the streets were gold as she went down 
Fifth Avenue, light of step, with swinging bearing. 
She was buying curtains and rods, mops, brooms and 
vacuum cleaners, and every curtain, every broom, 
was Frederick and more Frederick. Love gave an 
immense illusion of personal achievement and of mas- 
tery ; it gave her an imperious kindness too, and lav- 
ishly she flung about gratuities. 

Near the Waldorf she chanced on Randolph West. 
He stopped squarely before her, looking as if she 
were a public sight, a monument to something he 
adm?red, but did not quite approve of. 

"Alethea? My Lord, who are you, a heavenly 
choir? Is this what you think it means to get mar- 
ried ? You look like the crown jewels running round 
without a keeper." 

He had swung about to accompany her with the 
long stride that went so oddly with his fashionable 
garments. Raney's style was part of his irrelevance. 

"And think of the man who married you," he 
went on, "how does he take it? I wager he doesn't 
know if it's Fourth of July or Christmas. Haviland's 
just a man, a demi-god's more in your line." 

The unfaltering personalness of his regard drew 
from her a crimson and reproachful blush. But it 
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was difficult to admonish Raney, he was too uncon- 
scious of offence. Next moment he was regarding 
the narrow vista of the street as the avenue sloped 
down before them in the dip of Murray Hill, with 
his curious, recurrent melancholy. 

"Lord Harry, life's queer. It ought to be like you 
look, but it isn't, not even on a honeymoon. I could 
tell you tales about the way some of 'em turn outl" 

Alethea was interested in Raney as she had never 
been before, since she might find in him, another man, 
a hint to serve her in the undertaking on which she 
was embarked. He was a paradoxical person with 
a seeking eye, a philandering instinct and a lonely 
heart, chivalrous, intuitive and dashing, reckless with 
a recklessness that always seemed to roll up profits, 
defeating fate, and an insatiable appetite for wild- 
cat schemes or any risky transaction. Unfortunate 
in his relations with women, eager and unsatisfied, he 
could turn from the sex and get the better of a bad 
business deal as if he were breaking a broncho, and 
all with a dark melancholy zest that was the con- 
stant joy of his associates, and that in their tales of 
him took on legendary proportions. 

They turned into the hotel where Bertha was to 
lunch with Alethea. She was here before them, look- 
ing askance at her step-sister's cavalier with subur- 
ban married disapproval and an obscure jealousy. 

"I'm not stopping; I've merely been blown in by 
the gale of Alethea's glory," Raney made his apolo- 
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gies. He departed reluctantly, often turning to looK 
back. 

Alethea gave her step-sister a lunch whose lavish- 
ness Bertha secretly criticised while she greedily en- 
joyed it. Alethea ordered and ate and talked, and 
all the time she was not really lunching with Bertha, 
but at home with Frederick in their new house. The 
lunch was Frederick, the flowers on the table ; Fred- 
erick the light upon the houses opposite. It seemed 
interminably long since they had parted in the morn- 
ing. She could feel Bertha secretly inspecting her 
for details of happiness, prying and probing and 
envying and discrediting it, but she was encased in 
glory and impervious to terrestrial comment. Bertha 
who always thought of people minus their charac- 
ters, and was much annoyed to be reminded of them, 
had come to town as a sort of priestess of a senti- 
mental confessional, prepared to instruct a neophyte. 
Anything less in this class than Alethea it would 
have been difficult to find. She knew what she 
wanted for her house to the last pin, needing no 
practical help ; she had no mind for any sort of con- 
fidences, she was clear and confident and kind, and 
inviolably shut away. 

She had for Bertha's prejudices to-day a kind of 
regal indulgence, but she made her a part of her tri- 
umphal progress in sheer unconsciousness, showered 
her with presents at each shop, sent things to the 
children, and stopped at Brentano's to order Walter 
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a new book on Gladstone, with whom he was perma- 
nently enamored for some reason. Bertha went 
home enriched but bitterly dissatisfied; the winds of 
Alethea's joy, her muted trumpet peals, a curious 
offence. 

Walter, being reported to, said, "Happy? Well, 
Alethea'd better keep an eye on Haviland," and 
dropped back into the pages of his new book. 

Leaving Bertha, Alethea went on to Nancy's elab- 
orately beautiful and empty rooms to tea. There 
were a number of women here, smoking and drinking 
tea or cocktails. They were all smart, all swaggered 
with a sort of borrowed insolence, and all were curi- 
ous boasters of infelicity. It was Alethea's first in- 
troduction to the free masonry of the married, and 
what she hated most was the appearance of Hus- 
bands as a topic, sent round like the cigarettes. 
Woman vied with woman in smart profanities regard- 
ing love, chanting of infidelities, treasons, horrid 
doubts. Alethea had no part in it, and could not 
disguise that she had none, all her vivacity suddenly 
stemmed. An elongated stare marked their con- 
sciousness of her aloofness, a little slant-eyed com- 
ment and oblique exchange before there came one 
voice to challenge her. 

"And what's your method?** 

A chill went through her, a wave again of black 
bat-fear. She could not have forgotten that voice, 
and all her sure, brilliant, wedded day went shivering 
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round her Into fragments. She forced herself to 
look up, met hard, unlovely eyes fixed curiously, be- 
neath a smart hat brim, upon hers, while the ma- 
licious voice of the honeymoon-night and the balcony 
baited her again. 

"What's your idea of marital success?** 

And to her own amazement she found herself 
flinging down a challenge — ^whether to the woman, 
to Frederick or to fate 

"A successful marriage ? To win a man who keeps 
one busy looking to one's fences every day of all one's 
life," she quoted, very clear. 

The other flickered and stared and turned away. 
Had she remembered her friend's words? It did not 
matter. She was of no importance in herself a 
woman leafing life over angrily like the pages cf a 
disappointing book. 

"What was that skirmish between you and Jane 
Mallard?" Nancy demanded after the rest were 
gone, and listened uncomprehendingly. 

"Well, look here, whatever it is you're going to 
make of Frederick's future, remember his past's a 
bit well known." 

One could not ,fight back with Nancy. Alethea's 
heart ached for her. She had moved among her 
guests dressed in bizarre clothes that were the wildly 
colored expression of unhappiness, of her inevitable 
doom, while above her impassive face her hennaed 
hair had seemed to scream with pain. Divorce pro- 
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ceedings do not close old wounds where love has been. 
Frederick had run across Palen at the club, jetting 
out fresh chapters of his amorous experiences like a 
broken water main, to anyone who passed. Women, 
women and more women. As Alethea listened the 
fear again clamped down upon her heart; there was 
something in this search for women that was inimical 
to all women. It was a side alien, hostile, unknow- 
able in man. 

Parting from Nancy she called a taxi, told the 
man to hurry and, doubly winged, flew home. Fred- 
erick I — she wanted to see him, to make sure he had 
not changed since breakfast. She had lived twenty- 
seven years without him, and now after seven weeks 
hourly companionship this day's lack seemed inter- 
minable. Disturbed, too, by those agnostic women 
and Nancy she hurried frantically lest something 
should have happened to him. 

Frederick was alive, however, at the end of their 
first day's separation; his eyes were as darkly spar- 
kling, his shoulders as unbent and broad as when 
he left her; he seemed uncommonly comfortable. 
They met with a fresh and joyous shock, a freshly 
realized delight. It was late and she ran upstairs 
at once to dress for him. She surveyed herself as 
she stood shimmering before the glass in a faintly 
rose-hued gown, her dark head proudly set, her sway- 
ing figure lightly poised upon slender ankles and high- 
arched feet It was a pleasant image. She looked 
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for a moment, and then behind her there emerged 
shadows of women, dark, fair, ivory and gold, wist- 
ful, full of allure, a long procession and the shapes 
of fear. Furiously she shook herself free and flew 
downstairs to join her husband on their common 
hearth-rug, rejoicing, triumphing in the house, their 
house. What could imperil her or reach her here? 

She stood beside Frederick and was conscious of 
him from the tip of her satin slipper to the utmost 
reaches of her spirit. In a moment each would be 
adding to the other tale of their doings in ab- 
sence, like a stream dividing and reuniting. They 
went in to dinner, their perfect first dinner in their 
own perfect house, and Frederick praised her like a 
goddess. This was her beautiful and charming frame. 
But a cool wind blew across her joy. Frederick, 
fresh, keenly absorbed, was telling her of his day in 
undisguised enjoyment of return to things in which 
she had no active part or concern, and in which he 
had dipped himself deep, disporting himself like 
a seal in a pool, a long, full, completely satisfying day 
without anywhere a thought of her. A man's day. 
And she had lived all hers with him, wrought him 
into all she did, marked all she saw with gay deduc- 
tion and observation to tell Frederick. Was this the 
first lesson in matrimony? 

Frederick leaned back, satisfied. The dinner had 
been admirable, in happy physical and spiritual re- 
pletion he moved back his chair. 
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"What have you been doing?" 

With a leap the answer shot out, surprising her 
as much as him. 

"Flirting a little with Raney West, lording it over 
Bertha, and crossing swords at Nancy's with a woman 
you used to know, the one who discussed you in a 
Florida hotel from above us in the balcony." 

Haviland, oddly disconcerted, crossed the room 
and sat down beside her in order to see her better. 

"So, all the while you knew?" 

And because her heart had shaken she smiled up 
at him, triumphantly, and a little mysteriously. 

"Alethea, why haven't I won you completely?" 

Her eyes took on an agate glint "Nothing is ever 
fully won." 

He stared. 

"Love has to be made fresh and fresh every day. 
You," she smiled up at him adorably, "you may have 
that priceless opportunity." 



CHAPTER VIII 

ALETHEA at her window watched Frederick clown 
. the street ^e adored the long line of Havi- 
land's back. It ministered more to sheer pride of 
possession to watch him in the distance than to hold 
him close. There was an ache in that, an ache she 
did not allow herself to plumb; there was pride in 
it and feeling; there was curiosity and a long fixity 
that seemed to pass the man and center in something 
far beyond. 

There was something always in Alethea of her 
father's incorrigible digging for the fact — so often 
Frederick did not seem to have a fact about him. If 
Haviland said he meant to raise a mulberry bush, 
quite confidently his wife went on looking for it, long, 
long after the very memory of the wish in Frederick 
had evaporated. She loved her sea, but she wished 
there were a fuller chart to it. Frederick had an- 
nounced that morning that instead of going to Ale- 
thea's place in the mountains for the coming summer, 
he would like to take a house upon Long Island. If 
sheM like it — and he was sure she would. Alethea 
listened a little hurt, a little wondering. Did the 
solitude and isolation of the New Hampshire hills 

78 
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daunt him ? But all along until to-day Frederick had 
seemed to welcome the other plan. 

Last season's country life had seemed a great suc- 
cess. They had gone up directly after the honey- 
moon to the New Hampshire place from which Fred- 
erick made flying visits to town from time to time. 
It was Alethea's birthplace ; she had spent most sum- 
mers of her life here, and every line of the moun- 
tain, every curve of the village street was dear to her. 
But it was Frederick with his immense appetence for 
life, who knew what was going on behind the closed 
summer blinds within the houses, Frederick, who 
found that the grocer's boy was a likely young chap 
who must be given a chance, that the gardener's wife 
had invented a potato scraper worth patenting and 
putting upon sale ; it was to Frederick they came for 
a Fourth of July speech or to start a library fund; 
Frederick who spoke to people as they passed and 
knew them all by name. 

It was like that everywhere. Frederick went to 
see old Mrs. Nash who read your palm. It was her 
way out of loneliness into the path of adventure; she 
had never been more than forty miles away from her 
own village and Frederick brought the world to her. 
He brought their guests to call and enthroned her as 
a sibyl. In one of the surrounding summer colonies 
it was Frederick who met old Mrs. Willoughby just 
after her son's death, on duty in an ambulance corps 
in France. She had been cut off in stony silence after 
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the news came, her family could not penetrate to her, 
and it was Frederick who broke that silence, and 
brought her back at least to the normal ways of men. 
Alethea looked on wistfully; he lifted life with so 
much ease. 

For her, even the peace of the household was more 
of a problem than she had supposed, and its smooth 
running. Floating along on the gaieties of well-run 
establishments, or coolly and rather hard-heartedly 
criticising those that were not, Alethea had always 
assumed that it was a matter of sheer skill. She had 
not allowed enough for human nature, for the chauf- 
feur's dislike of late hours, the housemaid's lachry- 
mose love affairs. Human beings were all alike in 
needs, prides, suffering, whether they served at your 
table or sat at it; you couldn't merely consider them 
like vacuum cleaners that might get out of order. 
These difficulties were all part of the game. She was, 
or should be, a life maker; it was her business to 
find solutions and let nothing untoward appear upon 
the surface. 

She had gone about her house-making with swift, 
sure choice absorbing herself in the world of concrete 
things, molding them to her purpose, ordering her 
thoughts and trying to place them about the house 
with the same skill that she had placed the furniture, 
and the same reticence. Her father's house had al- 
ways gathered to itself brains and achievement, and 
it was due to Frederick's career to make theirs, too, 
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a center. She had a latent gift for human combina- 
tions. Her loyalty to Nancy Palen went deep, but 
she did not care for Nancy's group. She would have 
liked to supplant them entirely; on the other hand, 
she would not be one of those wives who get rid of 
their husband's friends for him like so many suits 
sold to the old clothes man. 

She was trying hard to learn the gift of freedom 
for another. Bertha and Marianna both had wanted 
in different ways to shut their husbands up alive ; she 
wanted the freedom of the world for hers. She 
hoped to enlarge his life, not to curtail it, nor to be 
his boundary lines; and Frederick should never find 
her cutting him off from any man or woman. But 
also she wished enormously to understand. There 
was a. whole world downtown where Frederick's cli- 
ents, partners, secretaries and stenographers knew 
him and she did not. She wondered if it would help 
to study law, and found herself too shy to broach the 
matter. Then there were poker nights when Freder- 
ick, as she glanced at him when they settled down 
to play, became another creature: cold, keen, 
hard; a hound upon the scent. He was shut 
away in some fortress of the mind by these ad- 
ventures of chance, pitting his skill against the others 
and his luck. 

No, she did not understand, and there were so 
many things to think of all at once. They had been 
married for months, and Alethea, always skillfully 
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apportioning her own income, knew less than ever 
the sum of their joint possessions. Frederick never 
explicitly told her, and ignorance embarrassed living. 
When she spoke of expenditures his answer was, as 
it had been that morning when she wondered about 
the cost of summer in a smart colony: "Oh, go ahead; 
we're equal to it." She liked generosities and ampli- 
tudes, but it seemed to her as if Frederick rather 
liked to spend a pretty penny because he did not know 
exactly where the penny was to come from. One 
method was adventure, the other parsimony; risk 
stimulated his sense of power. 

She turned away from the window. There was 
nothing in all this that could not be solved. It was 
just that life was more complicated than she had 
supposed. She was fighting for coherencies of emo- 
tional relationships — if there were any. She caught 
hints beneath the edges of things, and she would tol- 
erate no lurking fear. She sometimes regarded Havi- 
land a little wistfully beneath her surface smile. Her 
need of him was never demonstrative nor wire-edged, 
it satisfied her to be in his living presence, and was 
deep, constant and without caprice. Frederick, who 
was so restlessly solicitous, so hung on wires during 
courtship, was now at ease, assured of requited affec- 
tions he was able to go about the world content, occu- 
pied with a thousand other matters. She had ob- 
served in him a tendency that she likened to the happy, 
full-fed, after-dinner yawn, a sort of settling back in 
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an arm-chair, and she marveled at the greater self- 
completeness of the male. 

But there were other times when Frederick plunged 
home in the middle of the afternoon, demanding her, 
demanding that she should drop everything to surge 
out with him and conquer the world; to hunt for 
brasses in Allen street, to see the town from a bus- 
top or explore its hidden ways. There were wonder- 
ful nights after they left some party, when home com- 
ing through the glamoured beauty of the town, en- 
thralled by their sharing, companionship seemed rar- 
est and most full. There were nights of haze impreg- 
nated with half-heard secrets- when they speculated 
on all the weaving, pulsing life around them and on 
their own ; nights when they drove through the teem- 
ing east side, or up among the shadows of the upper 
drive; nights of rain when the wet asphalt was 
splashed with reflected light, nights full of elusive 
intimations of some high release. 

"Jove," Frederick said, his hand on her's, "I'd like 
to know every street in every town of all the world." 

And there were other nights when, returning, he 
sought and crushed her to him, holding at bay the 
creeping powers of silence and of loneliness, invad- 
ing hordes that sought them in each other's arms. 
For there were times when he, too, felt it, the dread 
powers of separation, foes of union, the duel of the 
will, the clash of stranger's thoughts within. 

She learned Frederick's three faces. 
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An involved and perplexing business communica- 
tion from Walter took her down one afternoon to 
Frederick's offices. Alethea knew little of the lower 
part of town, and there was something in the grandi- 
ose quality of the immense buildings that struck chill 
upon her, the emphasis upon man's material success 
as his whole goal so remorselessly insistent. 

But the thought of that dropped quickly: adven- 
turing into the sphere of Frederick's daily activities 
produced a happy sense of escapade. The young per- 
sons in the outer office of course did not know her, 
even the mention of her name produced little but a 
look of blank curiosity, and she stood coldly stranded 
among office files and clicking typewriters, and much 
mahogany and brass-railing, until a young man of the 
staff who had been at the house on errands recog- 
nized her, and came down the room to escort her 
rather elaborately into Frederick's suite. There had 
been some uncertainty as to his whereabouts but it 
appeared that he was still lunching, and it seemed 
to Alethea while she waited that the length of profes- 
sional lunches must match the size and oppressiveness 
of offices and all that furnished them. She was curi- 
ously overwhelmed by the ponderousness of Fred- 
erick's office furniture, his law library austerely 
gleaming behind glass cases, his immense glass- 
topped mahogany desk with its mighty ink-well and 
formidable neatness. And beyond his windows she 
stared out lonesomely at the same sort of landscape. 
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stone piled on stone, the terrible works of man as 
imagined by a Cubist. 

A fluffy, pink-cheeked girl came in and stared and 
left a memorandum. There was laughter down the 
hall, and Frederick, well-fed and serene, but absent- 
eyed, preceded a couple of men into the room. He 
did not know of her presence, and beneath his first 
blank look on seeing her, though it was followed by 
sufficient heartiness, there lurked preoccupation. The 
others upon introduction, went through all the forms 
of flattering tribute with which men surround another 
man's wife and minister to possessive pride. Havi- 
land's business partner Wilcox bustled in and made 
profuse apologies because he had just learned that 
she was here ; they were all so dressy with her, and 
suddenly she knew that underneath her surface er- 
rand she had only come because she wanted to know 
how Frederick lived in all those hours when he was 
not with her. She wanted reality, not a reception, 
while Frederick's preoccupation showed whole areas 
of Frederick to whom she was unknown, to whom 
nothing in her was married. 

The other men left presently, Frederick disap- 
peared, too, upon some errand, came back to a long 
distance telephone, and immediately after, with a 
word of apology to her, rang for his stenographer. 
A fair young woman of grave serenity, a head like 
a Botticelli madonna but much more intelligent, came 
in and took a long letter full of intricate detail At 
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the end Haviland asked her a question, ^nd their dis- 
cussion, to Alethea as cryptic as the look of steno- 
graphic notes, showed her a person of ministration 
and resource. Alethea looked out at the Cubist land- 
scape thoughtfully. Between them, like a loom, they 
were making some formidable pattern. This prl, 
supplimenting him hour by hour, carrying ideas that 
he needed and in attendance as page upon a knight, 
knew Frederick as his wife could not. 

"Now, Alethea — sorry to have kept you." 
Her journey down here to invade his life was made 
suddenly to seem, by the impressive office furniture 
and the grave conference with the young secretary, at 
once frivolous and of questionable validity. But she 
took out Walter's letter and Frederick read it, drew 
his brows together and said that needed looking into. 
What Walter needed with power of attorney to deal 
with her affairs he couldn't see. But would she leave 

it? 

She left it and went home alone, though she had 

hoped that Frederick would come with her. Absent- 
eyed he bade her good bye, the knowledge shared by 
his secretaries and his partner, his office furniture and 
his law books all closed forbiddingly about him be- 
fore she reached the elevator. Alethea went up town 
thinking of the difference In her husband's appear- 
ance, taking with her the inaccessible aspect of Fred- 
crick's foreign business face. 

It was the same week that she had arranged for a 
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large poker game at the house. Frederick had asked 
her whether the bi-monthly meeting should be held 
there or if he should take the men to the club. Ale- 
thea said, "Oh, at home." A domesticated poker 
game appealed to the hopeful side of her tempera- 
ment; the gambler in Frederick was part of him, and 
she could watch and learn and understand. 

She made the library ready for them; she saw to 
the sufficient presence of material for high-balls. The 
men came in with that air she had learned to know, 
the same she had met at the office, the complimentary, 
effusive, manner-one-takes-with-the-other-man's wife. 
It was so different from the wholly personal tribute 
that had once been hers from the sex, and she re- 
sented it because it seemed to mark her and set her 
aside as a possession. This evening as she greeted 
them the heartiness began to be constrained, and she 
suddenly saw that her idea of ensconcing herself with 
a book and watching from behind its pages was not 
what they expected. They were waiting for her to 
take her departure ; it would not do. 

She went to the living room and read for an hour, 
and then slipped back unobtrusively. Relentlessly in- 
tent upon the game, at once queerly relaxed and 
queerly concentrated, their minds in shirt sleeves, they 
were not conscious of her. Once a man swore, looked 
up and became aware of her presence and apologized, 
while a quick, nervous frown flickered across Fred- 
erick's brow and was gone as the game again took 
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possession of him. It was complete, that possession, 
and something in it hurt her so much that before long 
she slipped away and went upstairs to bed. Freder- 
ick so awfully wasn't there, she seemed to miss him 
more than if he were spending his smiles on another 
woman. Curious, to marry a man and then play hide 
and seek with him through the games in which human 
creatures seek their diversion. Did you ever catch 
up? Who and where was Frederick? She stopped 
before her glass and looked at the face of the girl 
who had serenely taken on this business of association 
with another soul and of making herself one with 
it, after a few months of adoration and wild heart- 
beats, and the recommendation of an explorer of far 
countries. 

She went to bed, slept and wakened with a start: 
she was alone, the bed beside her untenanted. She 
looked at her watch, it was half-past five, the dawn 
was faintly coming. From somewhere in the house 
arose a faint indistinguishable sound, a step, the mov- 
ing of a chair or a voice. With nervous apprehen- 
sion Alethea slipped into a gown and slippers and 
flew softly down. The door was open in the library, 
electric light shone sickly in the competing rays of 
coming day; much as she had left them sat the men. 
But the dishevelled room looked dissipated to the 
very books, the atmosphere hung with stale smoke, 
the table full of empty glasses, and the men, the grey 
dregs of themselves, haggardly nocturnal. The cards 
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flicked down monotonously, and all of them were 
silent like drugged, dishonored gods. 

Alethea slipped back into her room and tried to 
sleep and tried in vain. Between herself and sleep 
came Frederick's face cold, shut, inscrutable — Fred- 
erick's poker face. 

The face he turned to other women she learned 
very gradually. His first flirtations claimed her as 
his audience, she accepted it with the amused serenity 
of opulence. Coming home after a party he told 
her what the women had been like, how they felt to- 
ward life, how little most of them reacted to anything 
but emotion, and what they said. These were things 
that amazed her sometimes. But Frederick was hers ; 
she had taken his flying vagaries as embroidery to 
life, part of their common entertainment, and her 
collaboration piqued and charmed him. It was not 
always collaboration ; sometimes she spiked his guns 
by divining his intentions, sometimes by ignoring 
them. She kept him continually eager, held by these 
secret duels, taking a keen enjoyment in her audacities 
and her high hand. He liked being too much under- 
stood, and liked her long ironic smile of too much 
comprehension. 

Amused at her own interest Alethea laughed and 
told Nancy Palen. Sometimes she seemed to remem- 
ber her husband's varied emotions much better than 
he did himself. 
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"Fredericks versatility, as you called it, makes me 
dizzy. I'm no sooner used to one absorption than 
he has another." 

Nancy answered dryly: 

"No article in the market can touch him. He's 
every color in the rainbow, and he turns himself on 
and off like Northern Lights." 

Something in that sent his wife hotly to defending 
him. He was humaner by far than she, he entered 
into people's lives as she did not : his need of people 
made her humble,' and shamed her meagreness. 

And Nancy said with a different tone: "Frederick 
stands by his friends all right. Till the last trump." 

Then one day Bertha had asked portentously, "Do 
you know Betty Livermore ? Has Frederick — spoken 
of her?" 

"Just come from the Parlors, Bertha?'* 

"I don't know what you mean," Bertha bridled, 
"but I have been taking a treatment, and I 
heard " 

Alethea turned an unheeding ear while her step- 
sister told her, yet something stuck. She said to her- 
self afterwards that they piled it up on Frederick be- 
cause they could, it went with what people believed 
him to be. Betty Livermore, a parlor gipsy like that, 
absurd I She perhaps attracted exploration, and pro- 
vided a flattered vanity that, like freshly buttered 
toast, was good chiefly for its freshness. If there 
were more, it was Alethea's business to discover it 
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beneath what appeared to her the other'? dexterities 
and dissimulations. If Frederick liked this woman, 
swart and gipsy-eyed and smiling secretly and 
strangely, so alien from herself, then it must mean a 
portion of his heart unconquered by her, and she sat 
down promptly to ask Mrs. Livermore to dine. 

Women, she thought, as she dressed the night Betty 
Livermore came to dine, women were always too seri- 
ous, taking things on high gear when nothing in the 
case demanded it. All the situation needed was to be 
lifted with a swing and a sharp rap if Frederick 
did not play quite fair. The challenge had flushed 
her cheeks and brightened her eyes, she was round- 
ing out her answer to Bertha and all the little world 
of gossip, as well as to any lurking thought within 
herself. The glass gave back a supremely satisfying 
message, vitality throbbed through her finger tips as 
she went downstairs, and Frederick encountered her 
upon her triumphing way. 

"Heavens, Alethea, what's happening? You look 
like an empress." 

The door opened. "Mrs. Livermore," the maid 
announced, and it was with her husband's eyes of 
piqued adoration upon her that Alethea turned to 
greet their guest 

Haviland had the rare power of self-projection. 
He noted all a woman's characteristic self-expression ; 
the way she moved, a trick of speech, an attitude of 
mind, and this observation was more flattering than 
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an overt compliment Did their guest miss these to- 
night? He made love to his wife daringly through 
the things he was saying to the other, enchanted by 
the running comment he held with her beneath all 
that went on a^-ound them, by the deft grace with 
which she played, and understood, and acknowledged 
every Roland sent back for her Oliver. 

All evening long he was saying to her across the 
table by glances twisting in and out across their talk : 
"How wonderful you are; you're mine." But he 
looked at her sharply, too. That sense of something 
just escaping him was part of her fascination, some- 
thing that, testing his power, had always allured him, 
and very lightly held him off, some quality of compre- 
hension that mocked him gently even in her responsive 
arms. Did he ever know quite what she meant, his 
eyes demanded, and hers teased him, answering, "Oh, 
but not knowing is just what you like." 

And Alethea thought: "It's a success! This 
was really no siren ; she could snap her fingers at this 
harmless philandering face of Frederick's, the world 
very much her oyster. 

She snuggled down beside him when the others 
left, in a rare surrender. She was rather regal in 
her snuggling, so that Haviland was always flattered 
and surprised. 

"What a wonder you are, and what a hostess. 
You kept things going at a pitch to-night, my 
wordr 
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"We played it very well with Mrs. Livermorc, 
didn't we ? She's irresistibly ours." 

"You devil, you entirely heavenly devil," he pro- 
claimed her with unfeigned enthusiasm. "Alethea, 
why aren't all women made as changeable as you are, 
and as constant?" 

In some way this offended her. Was she to be kept 
in his heart just while she maintained his standard 
and provided the thousand and one night's entertain- 
ment ? She got up and moved to the glass, straight- 
ening her hair. 

"I refuse to discuss my attributes at this hour. I'm 
going up." 

He followed soon. One might have said that he 
pursued. There came upon her hotly that obscure 
fear of being in another's possession that alternates 
with the desire for union, and is so amazingly differ- 
ent in woman and in man — man who wants his soul 
to be kept free. Alethea fought against the drugged 
feeling, the emotional delirium that sometimes over- 
took her in Frederick's arms. It hurt her pride: to 
love with honor you should be tinglingly alive. The 
, ways of love were not always the road to love; to 
know this and to yield was to break faith with yoifr- 
self, and the crispness of her recoil at such moments 
puzzled Frederick, if they won afresh his bewildered 
admiration. She bewildered him by the streak in her 
that was passionate and the other streak that was 
cool : both sides belonged to him, but that he did not 
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know. The inner tumult gave a sort of outer bril- 
liancy of which she was curiously unaware, fighting 
the insidious foe within. 

The wing of fear brushed her again, this time not 
through another woman but in his arms, and victory 
seemed barren. She shivered and tried to tell him 
so, and there was no way. If they had not loved she 
could have understood this sinking back into the dregs 
and lees of emotion. Love was a deep going on. 
And he thought her cold. Cold ! There had never 
been a moment when she was not thinking of him, 
while his thoughts strayed heaven knew where. She 
wanted intensity no less than he, but she wanted con- 
tinuance and sublimation of emotion, water turned to 
wine, flesh turned to spirit. 

The night fell still and close around them. She 
slipped softly down beside him, she could hear Fred- 
erick's heart beat and it was not nearness. The heart 
that she had married him to know. Silence around 
them, black, thick, heavy midnight silence, and not 
so great as that between them. He was so near, and 
she might call and call upon him and he would not 
hear. 

She remembered the morning she had known that 
she would marry him, and she remembered why. She 
had wanted* above all to know the great interknitting 
power of things won and suffered together, things 
fought out to settlement in the great deeps. She re- 
membered miracles of dawn during their honeymoon, 
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that reawakening to rapture while the pulsing light 
seemed but an extension of their throbbing joy, as if 
the rhythm of all life were one, moments of self-reve- 
lation and true communion when nothing seemed im- 
possible to say, and secrets that you did not know you 
knew came brimming to the lips in super speech. 
Now there lay the bulk of her husband's shoulders, 
his profile turned from her upon the pillow and wrapt 
in curious immobility of sleep, the spirit impregnable, 
remote. 

She wanted to cry aloud in the night*s silences and 
summon him. She thought with contempt of other 
women wailing over some mere absence in the flesh. 
Yet close within the circle of his arms each might be 
harboring strange and distant thoughts. And that 
immortal and imperishable thrill, theirs, theirs alone, 
the mystery of union, drama of communion, deeps 
of the spirit's deeps, whence had it departed? They 
were so often now like bewildered children wander- 
ing lost among soft delights that were meant to lead 
to something greater, some opening of the Door. 
And they remained without. There was the oddness 
of small Intimate revelations. Its stammering, like 
the barbaric beginning of a language, its warm revela- 
tion of secrets that were like a child's cherished frag- 
ments, bits of colored stuffs, queer tears, little love 
tricks of gesture and caress, and the curious croon- 
ing murmurs of whispered love. Its faltering on 
the brink of somethmg great, its touching groping 
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and its drop. Yes, little children in the dark reach- 
ing out to harmony of being. The seas were all un- 
charted, the world within all unexplored, love in its 
infancy a feeble, wailing babe. 

The face that Frederick turned to her seemed 
sometimes to be blind. 



CHAPTER IX 

THEY took the place upon Long Island. Alethea 
found a thousand reasons for agreeing that it 
was much more convenient. 

The house was rather charming, though to Alethea 
it had too many neighbors and too near, and there 
began a kind of empty, busy summer life of tennis 
and yachts and touring cars and dinners, interlaced 
with talk that had no height nor depth nor any kind 
of power. It was a life, she felt, that baffled you and 
caught you, too, enmeshed in its insidious goalessness. 

Bertha and Walter came down to stop with them 
for a week, and the week was long. Walter was hav- 
ing a terrible time with insomnia, his wife said solicit- 
ously. 

"Do be kind to him, Alethea, he needs it." 

Life presented a fair face here at the Haviland's 
and Bertha scolded a little enviously at the world that 
was somehow inconveniencing Walter. He seemed in- 
deed particularly sallow and uncomfortable, with 
much to say to Frederick of the badness of business 
conditions, the responsibilities of an irresponsible 
government particularly on his mind. Alethea had 
a fellow-feeling for the government, but Walter 
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no longer censured her, and she was preoccupied with 
her concern for Nancy who had written Frederick 
about a thin spot that had just developed in her di- 
vorce suit, with trouble about witnesses. How long 
it took, this horrible process of tearing apart ! 

Bertha spoke of her; she said she didn't see why 
Nancy need dress so outrageously if she was getting 
a divorce. She spoke of divorce with a kind of 
grudging interest, for Bertha hated to be unable to 
imply that she had tried everything other women had 
known. And then because divorce had once been 
a possibility for the Knowltons she spoke next of Ma- 
rianna, who was looking badly and worrying her 
family. Well, they'd worried her enough, Alethea 
thought. 

The Courtneys were not easy guests. Frederick 
burlesqued his relief on their departure. "Let's cut 
and run up to town for a bit of a spree," he sug- 
gested; "I want to let the animals loose in the Zoo, 
or speak disrespectfully of the equator. Something 
scandalous. That's what sister Bertha and Walter 
do to me; how did you ever live with the steps so 
long? No wonder you married me ; most girls would 
have eloped. Come on, it's not too late. Let's do it 
now." 

"I can't really, Frederick ^" 

"The ideal wife should never refuse an elopement 
with her husband," he reproached her; "her bag 
should always be standing ready. There's nobody 
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that IS more fun when you give yourself up to it/* he 
went on wheedling, as she still shook her head, ''and 
I like to be seen in public with you, it ministers to 
my possessive pride." 

She turned away to hide her own. She thrilled be- 
neath his flattering eye and touch, and perversely 
would not show it. 

"Nancy," she put in at last, when he would let her; 
"you forget Nancy; she's coming down at noon." 

"By Jove, I did. Well, then, afterwards." 

Alethea was happy, and along with her own joy 
went the sadness of her friend's failure, in black com- 
panioning. Nancy, who came for consultation with 
Frederick as well as a visit, arrived more intensively 
garmented than ever, shorter of skirt and sharper of 
color. 

While she was closeted with Haviland that night 
Alethea sat trying to read with a mind she could not 
fasten on her book. She wondered about Douglas 
Palen who was now writing the adventures of a mar- 
ried man of forty. Light love! As well speak of 
light religion. She wondered, and again the bat-flap 
of fear was about her. What was it he sought among 
those women, all those women going on forever ? 

She flung her book down presently and walked 
about and thought of what she knew of the Palen's 
history. Of course the core you never knew, only the 
outer phases. There were enough of those. Nancy 
could hardly turn anywhere that she did not meet 
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It, flagrant and flaming, a wild fierce way of talking 
back at her across the gulf that Douglas put between 
them. He had loved, and he threw stones at love. 

The clock struck twelve. Nancy came back from 
their consultation followed by a silent Frederick. 
She stood smoking cigarettes without a pause, as if 
she were burning up the past, and looking down into 
the embers of the wood fire. 

"All in. I'm going up," she said abruptly. 

Alethea, coming with her to the guest chamber, 
tried not to hover about her. 

"It's over," Nancy said. "I've got to the place 
where I admit it. I hung on, I tried to keep him 
from making a fool of himself. No good; he's been 
at it too long. I've gone through his desk, and the 
letters! Think you'd never have done that, don't 
you ?" as Alethea shrank. "Maybe. But I never knew 
people who came to smash yet who didn't go through 
each other's things." 

Alethea shivered as she went to her own room. 
Was this marital history — a word, a thrust and noth- 
ing left? Crying out meant hope of relief at least, 
but this silence, slow, velvet-footed, implacable, 
voiced finality. In the next room she heard Nancy's 
step, then silence again and the unsleeping night. 

But if the night were torture, by day Nancy carried 
it off as usual in slang, and in words that often 
wounded by their sordidness. She consumed endless 
cigarettes, she tossed over to Alethea a little note 
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from the girl who was engaged to marry Nancy's 
still legally attached husband. She said she was so 
sorry; couldn't they get together some afternoon for 
a cup of tea and talk it over? They ought to be 
friends. It sounded like regret for a broken tea cup. 

You cannot do down into the pit of other people's 
emotions and the despairing and unlovely urgencies 
of their suffering without also suffering. Alethea 
caught herself looking at her husband and wonder- 
ing what she would find if she looked in his desk, and 
hating herself and almost hating Nancy because she 
thought it. But, once they, too, Nancy and Douglas, 
had been lovers, each feeling that the other held the 
world. 

**So Frederick is going to take final steps," Nancy 
concluded. **I can't take it on high gear like you. 
I can't make anything out of the muddle. Don't try. 
Is there anything to do in this place? I suppose 
there are always Frederick's latest interests — but 
something amusing?" 

Alethea laughed and winced, while Mrs. Palen 
added : 

"Better motor over to lunch with me at the Mal- 
comb's this morning anyway." 

"Why?" Alethea was instantly alert. 

"Well, as your interest implies. Her name is Caro 
Martyn; she's visiting there. Frederick and I met 
her at a party the week you spent at Marianna's. Not 
much rest for the husband keeper; better come." 
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Alethea said "ridiculous," and went. Motoring 
over she spoke of Marianna and Marianna's daugh- 
ter Emily, and what would happen to her adored 
youngest if Marianna did not recover. 

"She'll get well," Nancy reassured her. "Marianna 
has been dying of Anthony and her fight with him 
for twenty years. If she really died he'd win. She 
can't allow it." 

The spring world on either side of them as they 
rode was burgeoning ecstasy. Immense laurel hedges 
enclosed them like a temple, above white clouds 
drifted across a sky of lapis-lazuli. Alethea shrank 
back a little in her corner. Nancy was so gallant, 
why couldn't gallantry wear a better uniform? 

They lunched at the Malcombs, and they saw Caro 
Martyn. She was something to come far to see. The 
first moment that the girl came into the room every 
man there caught his breath, the next every one of 
them began to hover. They offered her things, irrel- 
evant things she couldn't possibly want; they asked 
her questions just to make her look at them, they 
stood round shamelessly and simply basked and 
stared. There was no conversation, only Hovering, 
ejaculatory incense, applauding laughter. Alethea 
thought it over driving back; she wondered if Fred- 
crick would like Hovering for any length of time. 
And Caro bulked large not because of her own qual- 
ity but because of Nancy and Douglas, and of all 
Alethea did not know of their duel, and of the other 
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women who made part of it. The queer, queer hu- 
man duel to be one. 

That night at dinner she announced where they 
had been. She said it must be wonderful to have an 
amazing creature like that visiting in the house; she 
saw Frederick look expectant. 

"She's gorgeous yet somehow appealing,*' present- 
ly he said. **Gorgeous like a bird; you expect to see 
her take flight." 

Caro Martyn had never taken flight, she never 
would; she hadn't the mechanism nor yet the desire 
for it. She was as obvious as Broadway, a gorgeous 
accident, and Frederick had met this masterpiece — 
oh, she was that — and never said a word of it. Be- 
tween husband and wife a silent battle took place. 
Alethea was angry. If Frederick wanted the girl 
asked to the house why couldn't he say so ? But he 
went on maneuvering, trying to jockey her into an 
invitation. 

"Who are you asking down? What woman for 
Masters? Nancy? But Nancy's preoccupied." 

She could feel herself being gently, continuously 
pressed, and all at once she yielded. She looked ' 
across at Frederick as he stood before the fireplace 
smoking, and she said to herself in ironic comment 
on her youthful self of yesterday: "Well, every man 
is entitled to self fulfillment," and sat down to invite 
Frederick's latest charmer to a house party. He 
should have his chance at hovering. 
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Nancy stayed on, Raney arrived and a dozen 
others whom Alethea had selected rather carefully, 
men who would leave the field free enough for Fred- 
erick, and non-competitive women. Caro came, the 
exquisite color fluctuating in her cheeks, her red gold 
hair glowing like burnished metal; she was sumptu- 
ous, gorgeous beauty, rich as a Doge's palace, vivid 
as a rainbow-colored tropic bird, and Frederick set 
out to learn her. 

Raney, with his thin lipped concern, his profligate 
melancholy and his hands in his pockets, sauntered 
about in Alethea's wake, feeding her wisdom's cap- 
sules and watching the spectacle. Caro smiled at 
them gorgeously as she passed to join Frederick. 
She had an exotic simper that was a simper's very 
apotheosis ; she was always flying the flag of sex, and 
never at half-mast. 

"Prize pumpkin at a fair," commented Raney, 
looking after them, "and Frederick looking as if he'd 
taken the blue ribbon for her." 

Alethea sat sewing. Needle work offered strate- 
gic advantages. Beneath its cover one could medi- 
tate one's part and lot Raney sat down beside her, 
lifted a corner of her work and dropped it again 
when he did not win her immediate attention. 

"Alethea, I love you." 

"Yes, Raney?" 

"Have you nothing to tell me?" he wheedled, the 
dark thin-lipped melancholy of his face unchanging. 
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Alethea laughed. **Nothing, Raney; Fm a mar- 
ried lady. Beside, you need no help about it" 

"But crime's no pleasure to me without complicity. 
I'm social." After a minute he repeated gravely, 
"Married. No other gods but him ?" 

"None." Alethea's face flushed, but she sewed on 
steadily. Raney lifted an admonitory finger and 
waved it at her. 

"If it's like that take me on as coach. I can be 
useful. Nancy — you wouldn't think it, but a word 
foundered her, a word no woman should say: Mas- 
ter. She didn't just say it, but she felt it and he saw. 
Then she was done for. Don't you let 'em know it, 
they aren't up to it. Never make an issue, either. 
Women like 'em, men run whenever they can see one 
coming; it's too much trouble picking up the pieces 
after the show's over. And don't tell 'em the truth, 
don't you do it. It wrecks homes, a man's constitu- 
tion can't stand it. Some women rub a man's nose 
in the truth; it doesn't teach him anything except to 
fool the rubber. Now you remember," again he 
wagged the finger at her, "don't you go telling any 
kind of truth, raw truth, not in matrimony. It's natu- 
rally your vice. 

Alethea asked a question, her head still bent above 
her work. "Is multiplicity necessary to unity? Does 
a man learn to know one through a number?'* 

Raney said "Good Lord !" and stopped and looked 
at her. 
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"Good Lord, Alcthea, if I didn't know you better 
I'd think that you were just a stuffy high brow," and 
paused again to watch Frederick and Caro Martyn 
trailing back from playing golf — the girl entrancing- 
ly beautiful, and exactly the same as when they started 
out even to the exotic comehither of her gorgeous 
smile, Frederick gallant but a little weary. Alethea 
smiled. 

They were always watching these two going out 
or coming in. The rest of the group left them to- 
gether to Frederick's growing desperation. She was 
so incomparably beautiful as he watched her through 
the first enchanted days, hair like burnished metal, 
eyes like a golden pool, voice like a tolling bell. It 
was a predicament, and a little hard on Haviland 
that nature tricked him with promises that had noth- 
ing back of them, so much in the show window and 
nothing at all in the shop. Along with boredom 
he felt an injured pride — ^with all his experience to 
have been so deceived — and he lifted his eyes to his 
wife's to see her's fixed upon him with her long, 
ironic smile of excessive comprehension. 

Haviland waited but nothing happened. He 
walked and talked and drove with Caro Martyn, 
through no will of his own seeing still more of her. 
He was learning her so that he could have said her 
forward and back, could have told by a glance at the 
lovely line of her neck exactly what she was thinking. 
Thinking? She never thought. Then he saw, fool 
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that he had been to expect from Alethea the expected, 
that he was to be fed on the fruft of his own selec- 
tion until he cried for rest and recognized again the 
hand of a clever and resourceful wife. 

Alethea saw to her household, entertained her 
guests, and sat, safely inscrutable, over her work 
while Raney circled round solicitously. She thought 
how kind Raney was and how unsatisfied, how stoical 
Nancy could be, and how the sad things that you 
knew of people knit you to them. Then round again 
to the relationship of the great deeps, union and 
love. Big things to be pitted against the prick of this 
absurd situation, this red-haired empty beauty. 

Raney sauntered up. "Hello, Penelope ; still busy 
with the web. When Ulysses gets back he'll be 
pretty tired. Lord, Lord," he added softly as Caro 
swept past them, '*Lord, it's painted up to look so 
pretty, but what I want to know is how you get at the 
real works. There must be some of a sort." 

"Ask Frederick." 

"Haviland puts in his own works," Raney grinned, 
"to fit. A bit hard on him, aren't you ?" 

Alethea smiled. "All of you help so nicely." 

Raney whirled upon her. "Lord! it's hard to be 
as gorgeous as you are and yet not be mean. You're 
the best ever, but it's so darned hard to get at you; 
you come tied up like a princess in a mummy case. 
You do ; half the work Haviland puts in with Caro 
Martyn and her sort is a kind of argument he's car- 
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rying on with you. TU wager he's trying to hunt you 
up this way — anyway that'll do the trick. 

**I hate to be evaded: don't you see I must do 
something?" 

Tears came to her eyes to her own fury and Ra- 
ney's dismayed self-reproach. He took back what 
he had said and cursed his own stupidity. 

"I'm a fool, pay no attention to me. Great guns I 
If life were only as simple as the psychs tell you — 
just sex, everybody drowning in it. Sex!" 

Alethea looked her question. 

"Why of course it's all mixed up with spirit; you 
know that. Even men do, some of 'em," he grinned 
disconsolately. "But if it wasn't that then it would 
be something else. It always is; the best you know 
having the worst of it, and something, you don't 
know what, that pulls you on. Do you believe, 
Alethea — in the next world and all that? Then 
what's it all about, anyway?" demanded Raney. 
"Why are we all going so fast when we don't know 
where? Where are we all going so fast when we 
don't know why? Oh, well — ^but," he whirled upon 
his heel and round again to her, "but one thing now 
and every time, Alethea, don't you go telling the 
truth, remember I Laugh if you like, but no man can 
face a woman's candor, he just can't." 

Frederick came in as she was dressing, and fidgeted 
about. At first he had been amused with Alethea's 
tactics concerning Caro, but why rub it in? He was 
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bored unspeakably; he had nothing left to say, and 
everyone went away and left them. 

"Alethea, look here — Mightn't there be a little 
readjustment of our guests?" 

He was appealing to her against his sentence ! She 
bent her head to adjust a hair pin. 

"Why, everyone seems happy." 

"Yes, but ^Well, hang it, hasn't it rather the 

effect of my monopolizing Miss Martyn?" 

For a swift instant she enjoyed her triumph, but 
the next She wanted terribly to tell that danger- 
ous brand of domestic truth concerning which she 
had been warned. Raney's advice, her own decision 
went by the board. 

"Next time, my dear, don't be so roundabout" 
His eyes flickered queerly, and she went on against 
the weight upon her: 

"You're bored, why don't you tell me? And why 
didn't you say so straight when yoa wanted Miss 
Martyn invited here?" 

"I,Alethea? When did I want her ?" 

The gleam in his eyes had grown. She knew the 
look; it was that of a man who solicitously regards 
the appraoch of a domestic issue. Raney was right ; 
her heart went down and then she rallied. They'd 
played long enough; the devices she had carefully 
built up weren't handsome enough for them to live 
with. 

"I hate anything but the truth, Frederick,'* she 
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broke in. "What else did we get married for except 
to understand each other?" And she tried to speak 
of souls and union, and appeared to speak instead of 
niggling vanities and Caro Martyn, truth and under- 
standing unfortunately not one. 

"Alethea — ^Jealous? Not you? 

The word struck like a lash. She turned back to 
the glass, putting In hairpins slowly to regain her 
coolness. She caught the edge of Frederick's flicker- 
ing grin. He was amused like an urchin ; he wanted 
to play a game with her, a game in which he should 
have now the ascendant. Talk it out? He would 
never talk it out, not in any given case would he come 
squarely to terms. If she tried she would lose all she 
had won. She saw the fruits of her toil crumbling, 
and she lifted her eyes suddenly to his in the glass, 
gave him a long, full, triumphant smile, and left him 
to make of that what he would. 

All through dinner time the contest shuttled 
through her mind, she took it finally up to bed with 
her. Jealousy and dissimulation, both forms of self- 
doubt and both destructive, she had abhorred them. 
Limpid candor, an eagerness for comprehension, and 
freedom from jealousy that imprisons the beloved, 
these were to be her foundation stones. She tried to 
be candid and Frederick thought her jealous. 

All evening long he hung about her neighborhood 
or wooed her with his following eyes. Once he came 
to lean upon her chair and whisper: 
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"Remember our engagement for an elopement? I 
need it more than ever — ^Name the day." 

Oh, he could wheedle and cajole ! She smiled half 
unwillingly and slipped away and upstairs early. 
Nancy could play chaperone. . . . 

Yes, like a prestidigitator, Frederick could fix your 
eyes on a distant point while he juggled things his 
own way. His emotions were of a complex variable 
character, and very catholic in their choice of objects. 
If harmony and success were to come out of their 
common venture then Frederick must be managed. 

How could you manage people and remain sincere ? 
Domestic diplomacy was a mean substitute for truth, 
cajoleries belittled him who took and her who gave; 
domestic camouflage, by which you juggled a man 
to your will, took all the dignity out of relationship. 

She stood in her window looking down. The lawn 
lay cool in the moonlight, splashed with dark shad- 
ows; she could hear Caro Martyn's bell-like voice 
saying good night. Somewhere below a shutter was 
closed, bolts were drawn, the house enfolding itself 
for the night, and a telephone rang, as sharp and as 
insistent as an unwelcome thought. But she stood 
facing not the lawn beyond their summer house but 
the first station in their married progress. Frederick 
would not really talk. 

She turned away to bed and slipped down upon 
her pillow. The way to reach this intricate creature 
was so long and roundabout that she shivered as 
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she lay and thought of it. How could one be truly 
married if there were unconquered spaces In the 
other's soul? Yet she could only see their safety in 
her silences, and love employed with an art that was 
itself an evasion and a secrecy. What if it were the 
only way ? Would she have to keep up the game in 
order to keep Frederick? Heaven forbid! She was 
willing to have marriage a long research party, but 
an eternal game to duplicate these last few days 

She could hear Frederick's step at the door, and 
a word, apparently in low voiced consultation with 
Nancy. Her heart beat hard. He would come in 
and they would be far away, they could fight noth- 
ing out together, and if they could not where was 
union gone? 

Frederick's step beside her. "Alethea?" he was 
bending solicitously over her. "Asleep? Sorry, my 
dear girl, but they've just 'phoned up a telegram 
from the village. Marianna is very ill, and they want 
you." 



CHAPTER X 

ANTHONY had come to meet her, and she saw as 
if for the first time, his melancholy, dark, dis- 
satisfied eyes. He told her as they drove up the hill 
from the station that Marianna was lying in a sort of 
coma. She had been unconscious for hours, the doctor 
doubted if she would ever rouse or recognize them; 
Emily had been sent for but had not arrived. 

He left Alethea in the library of the ample old 
house while he went to find someone to take her to 
her room. It was a long time before anyone came 
and Alethea paced up and down. The Knowltons 
had come here after their marriage where two gen- 
erations of Knowlton's had lived before them, here 
their children had been born and had grown up, fill- 
ing the house with their interests and their genera- 
tion's new demands. So it had gone for over twenty 
years and then. . . • 

It was here in this brown quiet place all filled with 
books and browsing peace that the divorce council 
had met. Alethea remembered the very look and 
feeling of that winter morning after Marianna had 
announced her determination, when the family on 
both side assembled furiously to combat her will. 

108 
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They had gathered agitated, absent-eyed, talking 
about trains or fatigue or their breakfast, anything 
for Alethea's benefit and that of the servants, and 
underneath with one common thought. After all 
these years of endurance of the bond why should the 
intolerable moment have arrived for Marianna when 
it could be borne no more? No one could under- 
stand, and they all seemed to consider it supremely 
their responsibility except her father, who refused 
to interfere between a soul and its concerns. 

"I tried once with Marianna when she wanted to 
marry Anthony. I won't again. But when God gave 
free will to his creatures and put it out of his power 
to intervene in their behalf he must have suffered." 

The Mowbrays arrived first. Her father had laid 
off his overcoat and warmed his hands and coat tails 
before the library fire. Alethea, sitting by the window 
watched him anxiously, noticed how thin his hands 
were as he spread them out, and how he stooped. 
Marianna swept into the room and said angrily and 
coldly after greeting them : 

"I don't see any necessity for this gathering. I 
said what there was to say to Anthony, and told 
the truth. It's ended." 

"We can't hear the truth when it's told in bitter 
words, Marianna. I'm not going to argue; but it is 
a pity to act under the dominance of this feeling 
when you can afford to wait." 

"I don't need to act, father. Anthony's time is 
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coming: I lay it before the gods and they act for 
me. 

A veiled look, humorous and tender, had come 
into Lionel Mowbray's eyes. "But you want to be 
free, Marianna. Hate only binds people together, 
like love." 

Marianna threw out her hands abruptly, then 
stood immobile, staring with darkly brooding eyes 
into the fire. Did she want to be free ? Did a time 
come when you clung to your anger with a man as 
the one thing left of interest, as the last maddeningly 
precious dregs of an emotion? That fierce flame that 
came into Marianna's eyes when she spoke Anthony's 
name — ^what if that were the end of love? 

The rest of the family assembled fussily with frag- 
mentary talk and many disapproving looks in her di- 
rection. Alethea was too young to be here. Anthony 
diverted them, Anthony appearing formally from 
somewhere out of doors and taking off his gloves, 
taking his seat as if it were another man's house or 
a directors' meeting, as if it all had nothing in par- 
ticular to do with him, elaborately detached, ironic- 
ally, formally, elaborately polite. Finally there had 
been strange hot and cold talk, remote from the 
cruel core of this business of life's failure, and the 
awful wounds and livid bruises the Knowltons had 
dealt each other through all the years of bitter near- 
ness. It was a conference full of foolish drifts 
and unimportant details in which embarassed. 
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stilted or resentful, no two people agreed on any- 
thing except, perhaps, the impropriety of Alethea's 
presence. 

At last, with nothing accomplished, they all went 
away, accusing each other of mismanagement and be- 
rating the Knowltons with one mind. And after all 
the Knowltons, left alone with failure and the frag- 
ments, had somehow patched it up, upon what 
grounds nobody quite knew, but as life is patched 
up from sheer necessity of going on. Perhaps An- 
thony and Marianna shared that ignorance of how 
divorce had been averted; after all it was hard to 
pull apart even if you had never been together. Ale- 
thea shivered. Was it any wonder women were 
greedy when love was so insecure? Those silent 
spots in human living, those terrible lonely duels of 
ill-linked souls were the one thing in Iffe that seemed 
rightly to daunt courage. And now Marianna lay 
upstairs dying. . . . 

The maid came in to make apologies. Mr. and 
Mrs. Courtney were coming to-night. Miss Emily 
to-morrow, and they had not known just how to ar- 
range, but now her room was ready, the blue room 
across from Mrs. Knowlton's. Alethea followed her 
up. The house was in that state of expectation of 
finalities that makes it like a railway station in a 
nightmare. There was constant movement with a 
hush upon it, the sudden flurried emergence of a maid 
or a telegraph messenger, a boy from the drug store 
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or a nurse; then subsidence into whispers, softly 
closing doors and lethargy. Marianna's two sons, 
Jack and Peter, had arrived but were seldom in the 
house. The men of the family had the air of exemp- 
tion, as if in the coming of death, as of life, they 
had no real portion. 

But Alethea was not prepared for what she found 
finally beneath the surfaces. Her preliminary im- 
pression was that of her brother-in-law going about 
with a forced and foreign air of sadness that was un- 
forgiveable. Her candid mind revolted — after all 
they knew of him 1 as Bertha said. Was he trying 
to impress his children, or to meet the demands of a 
convention? She liked him better when he had been 
curtly indifferent with no disguise. 

That was at first, later she grew ashamed. That 
household regarding which she had fixed conclusions 
was a new thing, Anthony a new person, experienc- 
ing quite different emotions from those with which 
her first observations credited him. She was to learn 
a great deal in that house of trouble of the strange 
ways of the human heart, of its groping bewilder- 
ment, its touchingness. Its futility. She was to see 
her sister almost brought back from the dead by 
an appeal to her maternal passions that had never 
failed, and then to see that passion waste itself. She 
was to see old emotions resurgent, lost sympathy re- 
found; to learn amazed that her brother-in-law had 
always been disguised from her, and then to sec that 
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disguise refitted before her eyes more firmly than be- 
fore ; to see human souls turned back from gentleness 
and vision to belittling bickering. 

Emily, the youngest, was coming back from school 
the evening after she arrived; Alethea elected to go 
down with the carriage sent to meet her. The child 
sprang to her arms in quaking terror. 

"She isn't going to die, Alethea, tell mc she isn't." 
At the house she flew to her father with the same 
demand. Her grief and fear of death were pitiable, 
she had a sort of ague fit of the imagination. Her 
mother had been her tower of refuge ; she had never 
learned how mortal weak that stronghold was. They 
could not stop her now; Emily in a frenzy, pushing 
past the barriers and eluding them all, had flung her- 
self at the bedside, looked into her mother's slowly 
opening eyes and cried out to her : 

"Mother? Mother, speak to mc. They told me 
. . . It isn't so; tell me it isn't so. They've 
frightened me." 

And Marianna answered. The clamorous de- 
mands of this youngest and dearest, reiterated over 
and over again, pierced to the mother's torpid brain 
and brought her back to answer the claim she had 
never refused. Marianna came back to life to clasp 
and comfort this most cherished and dependent one, 
scorning her shattered body, defying science and rea- 
son, putting them all aside with their foolish wis- 
doms, offering this last Indulgence, acknowledging 
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the challenge of love as once she had answered An- 
thony at the church door. 

The discomfited nurse and doctor were like con- 
spirators caught ofi guard as she flamed suddenly for 
Emily like a lover. So once more the wheels of the 
household were sent whirring about the other way. 
Through the long timeless days of waiting that en- 
sued — it was to be a siege instead of an assault — 
Alethea had time to think over what she knew of 
their history from its first romantic episode outside 
the church door. 

Her step-sister had married after a wooing to fit 
the secret ideals of the average feminine heart. Ma- 
rianna was swept off her feet. She had at first de- 
layed Anthony's rapturous onward onslaught in part 
from the natural hesitation of the young creature, 
new to life and bewildered by its apparent multi- 
plicity of choice, and partly by a half conventional 
coquetry, the instinct of the happily pursued to pro- 
long pursuit. 

She had gone out of town one season to the small 
mountain village where her family summered, and 
with a cool note of parting left Anthony dangling. 
The following Sunday morning, on the appearance of 
the stage, there descended upon her fluttered summer 
freshness a hot, stormy, will-not-be-denied young 
man, the smart, fastidious and formal Anthony 
transformed into an outrageous trampling person to 
make the heart beat. He strode up to her in the mid- 
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die of the sunny, leaf patterned street as they came 
out of the village church, she and her decorous kin, 
and their house-guests and neighbors, and made a 
wild, unforgivable, unforgetable, romantic, heart 
fluttering scene. Entirely disregarding the others, 
disregarding God's day and the sedate convention of 
man, he planted himself in her path. 

"How long do you mean to keep me in torment?'* 

From her there came a charmed, horrified, terri- 
fied, enchanted little murmur, deprecatory and placat- 
ing, full of dazzled dread and scandalized, exultant 
joy. 

"Oh, really . . not here! You can^t . . . 
ril talk . . . another time." 

But nothing could turn or placate him now but a 
purposeful return to the church door through which 
she had just emerged, and to its altar. 

"I won't have it," he answered the little cornered, 
tremulous, desperate feminine fencing, as she looked 
about beneath lowered lids to see just who was ob- 
serving. "No, I care nothing about who hears me 
nor what they think. It's you ; you've got to take me 
now — or else " 

Marianna took him. With fearful joy she gloated 
over the wild dash of that terrifying episode, in the 
power that overrode her and her little world, with the 
amazed, envious disapprobation that it encountered. 
She saw knight errantry, the fables of romance in 
his downsweeping, bludgeoning wooing, she hugged 
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to her heart every detail of it while she recovered 
from her fearful tremulousness, her wildly leaping 
heart. So every woman should be wooed: she took 
him, and then . . • 

Alethea, scrutinizing the human predicament for 
any overlooked factor that might produce a hint for 
herself or Frederick, turned over what she knew of 
all the years that followed. Well, to be hectored into 
joy, bullied into comfort, storm swept on your own 
hearth, dictated to concerning all your household, 
your comings and your going and later upon the edu- 
cation of your sons and daughters — that was a be- 
wilderingly different thing for which no romance 
made arrangements. Anthony was stormy, gusty, 
domineering not once but always; Marianna lived in 
an exposed situation for which she was not fitted. 
Later Anthony's affections strayed, though he was 
still constant enough in domineering, and Marianna 
changed. She threw herself into the maternal pas- 
sion and then defied him, withstood him unflinchingly 
if not always with practical success. There came an 
occasion — it happened to be a matter of one of the 
boys' college debts and his father's refusal to pay — 
that had led to that council of years ago. After that 
the household settled down into a cold, unlovely 
peace, and now again they awaited Marianna's de- 
cision. 

Bertha came up and stayed for a week, then fol- 
lowed Walter back to her own household; Alethea 
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remained. "Stay," Marianna begged her after 
Emily came back, "stay until the end." 

The rest of the family might be lulled by the de- 
lusion of Marianna's rallying, the three of them had 
none. They knew, Alethea and these other two who 
had once struggled to be one, and Alethea and An- 
thony tried to companion her in the night silences 
upon that lonely journey with its inexorable march. 
Death had its austere precedence, nothing diverted 
them, even Frederick's letters came to Alethea like 
treasured messages from an unreal world. 

It was after this she awakened to a new hover- 
ing quality, that was all she could call it, in her 
brother-in-law. Marianna seemed, when she could 
drag her attention free from Emily, to respond. 
When Anthony came into the sick room their eyes 
followed each other, followed . . . was it 
something they wanted to say to each other and could 
not? It was as if, the observer sometimes thought, 
as if they wished to receive the all too-agonizing as- 
suagement of forgiveness, as if they saw life and 
each other afresh but found the confession too great 
for them. The large things of their past battles 
dwindled, became so incredibly little; why had they 
quarrelled, what was any quarrel about save lack of 
love? Alethea, as if some turn of her own fate de- 
pended on it, held her breath and waited, and, pon- 
dering these things, pondered also her own affairs. 

She read or wandered about the house in the time- 
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less night and the long intervals of waiting. Day was 
turned about and hours turned backwards, for the 
sick woman knew no time. When Marianna wanted 
them with her Alethea came back to the bedside to 
talk, the strangest talks between the three of them, 
or between Anthony and Marianna with herself for 
audience. To her surprise she found herself liking 
Anthony as they sat through these world-without-end 
nights, and said surprising things to each other. He 
was no longer the dreadful Anthony of her youthful 
persuasion, so little now the domestic ogre, just a 
lonely man sitting here beside her with many things 
in him that his wife, dying in the room beyond, had 
failed to bring forth. He had been horribly un- 
happy. Curious human nature that it should hide 
such fine things as were in these two through all the 
years ; all the blind battling of their past, their efforts 
to find each other and their efforts to be free. The 
faintly daunted wife hung upon the issue wistfully. 
What would be the ultimate revelation; the secret 
sesame to their disunited union; what would they 
have finally to say to each other, these two after their 
thirty years of contest, fire and flame and misery? 
If the one sacrament had failed was this other of 
forgiveness to be an amazement and a sucess ? 

Then one night, stealing in on slippered feet to 
relieve the nurse, Alethea paused upon the threshold. 
Voices, quiet laughter, the note of comradeship; it 
came to her clear and rounded. Her brother-in-law 
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was seated by the bedside, talking to Marianna of 
some small happenings of early married life, and they 
"were utterly absorbed as lovers. It was much more 
natural than any elaborate deathbed reconciliation, 
words of remorse or grief, more human and more 
touching, this absurd small incident over which they 
laughed after thirty angry years. Alethea stole 
away. 

Two days after they were quarrelling over the 
proper college for Emily. Had Marianna recov- 
ered would it have been the same thing over again? 
Marianna did not; she sank next morning; again the 
whole family was summoned, and in two days she 
was gone. 

As Alethea came upstairs behind Anthony the 
night that Marianna died, she saw him turn the lights 
high on the landing and raise the shade deliberately 
in the upper hall. He turned to her with wrenched 
passion and a queer twisted smile. 

"Twenty years I fought over that ridiculous bea- 
con for the children. Marianna liked the light; I 
wouldn't let her have it. Now, when she can neither 
know nor care . . ." 

He turned into the library, stormily paced round 
the room with a nervousness that set the watcher on 
edge; strange in his new, ill-fitting passion of re- 
morse, he went on fingering over details of their liv- 
ing that epitomized the wretchedness of years. The 
napkin that Marianna would absently drop a dozen 
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times a meal while he, scowling, rose to replace it; 
her habit of breaking in on him with disrupting ques- 
tions at the wrong point of a talk; her careless fash- 
ion of wearing her clothes, and her indifferent, mad- 
dening sloppiness and lack of form. And now it 
was all touching instead of irksome, illuminated by 
her passing, by the perception of her at last beneath 
the sad forms and foibles of our common life, and 
its bewildering opportunity of mischance and miscon- 
ception. 

**We cared, otherwise we would have left off try- 
ing and been free. Now I know how we were tied to 
each other by our twisted living and by all this cursed 
quarrelling. It was torment — when she escaped I 
tried to beat her into being part of me, to beat her 
back into my arms. I went to other women and flung 
my fury back at her from there . . What is there 
to make of it?" 

She made nothing of it, she who loved unity and 
had married multiplicity, and she went away to com- 
fort Emily who would not be comforted. Emily was 
battling furiously with God, smashing her little fists 
in His holy face. 

**I hate death: you don't give me any reason for 
it. I love her, I want her back; it isn't playing fair." 

And next morning Anthony was the old Anthony 
again for Peter had told him he meant to marry a 
girl in the chorus, and not even their common mourn- 
ing could keep him from the intolerant fury of pater- 
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nal tyranny. The unheard sound of it filled the 
house, and Alethea knew he hated her because he had 
revealed himself, a self discordant with the others, 
and wanted to see the last of her and to forget it. 

Frederick, who had been too far away to be able 
. to come for the funeral, met Alethea at the station, 
looking very fit and handsome. His careful solici- 
tude enveloped her, she leaned back upon it in her im- 
mense fatigue. Presently she would try to fit these 
broken pieces of living to problems of their own. Al- 
most visibly clothed in her recent experiences she 
tried, but with difficulty, to include him in her rich 
tired mood. Tried and tried again; but Frederick, 
although he was assiduous wasn't really there ; then, 
sharp as the summons of a telephone, she had her 
warning. 

"Tell me about Nancy," she said, "how is the 
case." 

"Palen's a rotter," he answered violently, "run- 
ning after a- lot of women . . ." 

A strange silence fell between them. She looked 
him over sharply and then more carefully. Site 
looked him over wearily, and, her recent experience 
fast fading, again took up her private problem. Fred- 
erick evidently had a new episode; her mind racing 
about, ran over all the signs. Here it was again ; she 
could never neglect her fences. But for the first time 
she was fighting in the dark. What had happened, 
who was she ? 
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The carriage stopped. Frederick bent over her 
with a manner she imagined tinged with compunc- 
tion, but with all his grace. 



CHAPTER XI 

YouVe stayed too long," said Nancy, but Nancy 
really knew nothing. 

That she was fighting a woman of some subtlety 
Alethea sensed in the obscure moods of Frederick's 
gaiety or his regretful homage. Who was she, con- 
cealed behind what arras, enveloped in what circum- 
stance; was she maid or wife, secret, defiant and au- 
dacious, or slender, languishing, cajoling? She tried 
everywhere and could not find her; it was a game of 
blind man's buff ; but that the other woman was alert 
and skilled, evasive and a siren, she was assured be- 
yond a doubt. 

She went on having each possible fresh charmer 
at her parties, taking the wind out of gossip's sails. 
They came successively and serially, dark or fair, 
keen or langorous, sometimes a woman with a secret 
mouth, sometimes with beckoning eyes. Alethea had 
an odd aching pleasure in tracing the sources of Fred- 
erick's attraction, in driving down the wayside lanes 
of Frederick's spirit, observing qualities never 
brought to light except by his response to a new 
temperament. He wanted to play love on a thousand 
strings, and what were strings but women? 

12S 
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Somehow she wove these people In, made them a 
part of the momentary substance of their living till, 
each in turn, they were forgotten like yesterday's des- 
sert. It was only Nancy who knew what this cost, 
and she rarely noticed it except with the flicker of 
an eyelid, sometimes, or a quick caustic comment. 

**I wish you'd stop falling in love with Frederick's 
serial inamorata," she once complained impatiently. 
Alethea smiled ; if that was what it looked like 1 

"A wife seems to leave so little mark upon her 
husband," she said. **These women judge Frederick 
by himself, quite, I mean, as if he were single. Is 
he? They never think of me as counting except as 
an annoying string." 

"Frederick's never single," Nancy answered dryly, 
there are too many of him. But I think you've left 
your mark." 

Still there was something about Frederick in the 
air, coming through rumors or her sixth sense, and 
still she could not find her. She wished her fear 
would take some shape; it would not be so bad if 
she could know ; she had to know if she ,were truly 
Frederick's wife. Round her there was the con- 
sciousness of a waiting circle, looking for a consum- 
mation perhaps foretold. There came an oblique 
offer from Rancy: she touched him, he wanted to 
teach her the competitive arts. 

"A woman needs games and tarradiddles in her 
business the way she needs furbelows. You take a 
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few lessons from me. Philandermg may'nt be Ideal- 
istic, but every game has its use, and a little flirting 
wouldn't hurt." 

"Thank you, Raney. I don't know anyone who 
would make lessons so easy and agreeable." 

"Laugh, but when you're ready I am," he finished 
obstinately. "Needn't think I wouldn't understand. 
You're changeless like the eternal hills, it takes the 
curse off constancy. Most people are permanent like 
the corner grocery — same things always on the 
shelves." 

Alethea went on looking, and hated herself and 
life. She tried to come to terms with Frederick, Fred- 
erick parrying, sliding subtly out of each issue with 
the apparent frankness that reveals nothing. And 
flattery and appeal. 

"I've wanted you to meet Mainwaring's wife; she 
seems quite simple, but I can't make 'em out. Dots 
Mainwaring know she's a bit keen on other men and 
accept it, or is he on? And Mrs. Seaton — is she bit- 
ter or dramatic? I wish you'd watch and tell me; 
it's funny isn't it, what people do with the black 
threads life gives 'em. And, oh, Alethea, there's 
a friend of mine, a musician, just back in town, and 

I shouldn't wonder " He stood before her glass 

and did his tie and did not like it and did it over. "I 
shouldn't wonder if we'd meet her to-night." 

They met, and — she knew what the gesture meant 
— the others stood back and watched the meeting. 
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"Alma Reeves — ^you know Alma Reeves, the com- 
poser, Mrs. Haviland." Her heart beat fast, and 
they went in to dinner. 

"Clever chap, your husband, Mrs. Haviland," the 
man beside her said. "I heard him in court the other 
morning. If he went into politics I'd miss my guess 
if he wouldn't be the coming man. It isn't just brains 
or a card-sense for other people, it's the hunch he has 
for the game. 

The instinct was at that moment taking the path of 
the comet oblique, erratic. With eyes unwaveringly 
fixed on her companion, Alethea never lost a move. 
She knew them over and over now; she could have 
bettered them. The thought brightened her color, 
and made her manner more graciously intent toward 
the other man, while Frederick, next to Mrs. Seaton, 
was trying to find for himself perhaps if she were 
bitter or dramatic. Then with a shock she saw it 
wasn't stereotyped to-night; there was something 
new. 

She was face to face no doubt with Frederick's pre- 
occupation, but which one? Mrs. Seaton, Alma 
Reeves. There were two women here, and a battle 
going forward concerning her husband that was, 
ironically, none of hers. She had caught enough for 
enlightenment in a sudden glance across the table, 
sharp as a flame, and the long silent look they bent 
on Frederick before they faced each other again in 
an extraordinary measuring survey, a duel, dumb. 
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ruthless, cruel. Alethea watched with the oddest 
sense of unrelatedness as if she were pure spectator. 
One was hard and secret, the other woman slender 
as a reed, a strange swaying passionate creature of 
great dreams and vague, indifferent deeds. Mrs. 
Seaton was smart, modish and controlled, acute, keen 
as a whip with sharp words lancing out across the 
little trap baited with honey. 

"She's led a horribly unhappy married life," Fred- 
erick had said, " and she's trying to forget it. Her 
late husband played hob with her." 

"And," Alethea could now have told him, "and 
she wants to go on playing hob with some one else, 
since she has learned about it." She had won her 
knowledge of men hard and meant to use it profit- 
ably. The contest was plain enough between these 
other two. Alma and Mrs. Seaton, while the rest, 
watching to see what Alethea would do, seemed to 
press round her, peering in at all her sacred places 
and her secret hopes. 

Suddenly Alma Reeves turned her great eyes upon 
Alethea, and something in her alive with every power 
of suffering and emotion, and fighting and crying un- 
derneath, made its way to Alethea's heart. But that 
emotion, beating back like waves, clamored to know 
by what authority she, the wife, should be in serene 
possession; it challenged and assailed her unassail- 
able right. After dinner when Alma played the mu- 
sic beat upon her with the same demand; it smote 
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her, dared her, pleaded, strove with her like Jacob 
wrestling with* the angel; it broke round her in great 
splintering waves of sound with the eternal "why?" 

At the end of the evening as Alethea stood by 
Frederick, waiting for the car, the musician abruptly 
approached her. 

"May I come to see you; you'll really let me?" 

Across the man the women held an instant's curi- 
ous communion, then as abruptly as she had come the 
other was gone. Frederick, in the car; said nothing. 

Awakening unrcf reshed, Alethea tried to make for 
herself next morning a very busy day. She spent 
most of it away from home — a concert, a committee 
meeting, the troubled affairs of an art student in 
whom she had been interested — -but the image of 
those two faces of last night beset her through all 
she did. She tried to dismiss Mrs. Seaton from her 
mind, but made but little headway until her mind 
swung back to Alma Reeves. And she considered 
what Frederick had told her of each and what he 
probably had not. 

When she came in to dress, and with but little time 
to spare, the maid said a lady had been calling her all 
day long, but had not left her name. The telephone 
rang as she spoke and Alethea who* was hurried, 
answered crisply. But the voice of violins and pas- 
sionate emotions again made its demands upon her, 
and the beautiful, imperative sound of it made being 
late to dinner a light thing. 
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**Mrs. Haviland? When may t see you — Fm 
Alma Reeves." 

She was in passionate haste, she was suffering, 
and that shook Alcthea. She left the telephone won- 
dering, she wondered all through the evening, trying 
theories over like keys to see if they would fit. Fred- 
erick, fallen beneath Alma's exotic spell, would have 
let things drift, forgetting and yet fearing her inten- 
sity. Something had happened no doubt suddenly, 
while feeling brimmed. And now? — did he care, 
was he alarmed at the stuff he dealt with? Was she 
to have Frederick's final scenes for him ? 

As she glanced at him across another long dinner 
table that night, she wondered anyway how you fin- 
ished affairs. It hadn't been easy even with Pinsent. 
Backing out must be as awkward as backing away 
from a barbed wire entanglement, and Frederick dis- 
liked awkwardness. Well, man was emotional hobo, 
Frederick's kind of man, taking and leaving, going 
on down the road gaily, without encumberment. That 
was his idea of the romantic, leaving things and go- 
ing on. . . . It seemed to her that life was 
largely this of looking at Frederick a long way 
down on the other side qf a glittering table, and won- 
dering: listening with half an ear to the man beside 
you talking of himself, and filling in the time be- 
tween with meaningless activities as jumbled as a 
Cubist picture. Perhaps that was the reason for the 
Cubist picture, art publicly gave the jumble up. 
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Frederick stopped at his club that evening while 
Alethea went home alone, still wondering. Wonder- 
ing why you could never come to grips with your own 
life, nor do much to amend it, wondering what Alma 
Reeves would have to say to her next day. 

But Alma did not wait. Alethea had slipped off 
her evening wrap and sat down with a book by the 
library fire, when the bell pealed through the house. 
She sat up a little startled and wondering if any of 
the maids were up. Next instant Alma swept into 
the room like some stormy bird with broken wing. 

"I had to come; I couldn't sleep. I couldn't go 
over it all again another night without knowing '^ 

**Without knowing what?" Alethea asked, and 
found it at first impossible to comprehend the undi- 
luted emotion that poured about her like the shatter- 
ing music of last night. 

"You, first, you. I had to know he cared for beauty 
or else I lost him." 

"You mean my husband?" 

"Oh, you can hold me off if you like — does that do 
any good?" 

Again there swept about her the rush of emotion 
and despair. Alethea found herself assuming a hard 
and alien practicality. 

"Do you mean you've come to ask me if I love my 
husband?" 

"I had to know." 

"I can't see how that will help." 
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The other lifted her head impatiently. **Do you ?'* 

"Yes." 

*^0h, he told me you were wonderful — and you 
must understand." 

She had sprung up, and next moment she was 
pouring It out like a molten flood ; her life, what she 
had hoped for, all she had not had. First her brief 
wedded life: "We were married one afternoon 
when we were lonely, after that we were lonelier still, 
terrible married loneliness." And Frederick. He had 
met her once when she was playing for some charity, 
that was followed by a note on business; another 
meeting and then letters, Frederick — did not Alcthea 
know? — carried away by his own fluent gift. 

It was all mixed up with Frederick's deep look, her 
music and her despair; of course she could not tell 
it; how can we ever tell what it is that the other 
creature does to us? Frederick made her feel him 
like a mirror to show her all the best she was or ever 
hoped to be, a stream into which to pour tributary 
waters. He sounded the great note, spoke upon 
cellos, obeos and great drums. It was like experienc- 
ing in another form those tremendous waves of sound 
that sweep you deep, deeper beneath their profound, 
irrestible surgings, and she had never before heard 
the orchestra and the full resonance of love. 

Alma had tried to run for it; she had been ready 
to go over seas for the Red Cross, but finally her 
ship had sailed and she remained behind. People 
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met her with some embarrassment, not knowing what 
to think, and once a group of them had found her at 
a matinee with Frederick, Mrs. Seaton among them. 
Sylvia Seaton I At that she stopped dead and beat 
the air. Sylvia, Sylvia Seaton in the same world with 
Haviland. And she revealed a second passion only 
less intense than the first. 

"And I can't work, he has destroyed that — I adore 
him, I adore him ; I don't know what to do. Do you 
care as much as I do? Oh, I wish I hadn't met you; 
you have . . . nobility." 

Poor thing I Compassionating her Alethea caught, 
like a light through the cracks of a door, flashes of 
new ideas about her husband. Was he ever the wan- 
dering minstrel that Alma Reeves saw him, ever the 
darkly golden god of her imagining, smiling, unap- 
peasable, a little cruel and again tender, tender as a 
god, as the far notes of a flute? Oh, Frederick and 
his thousand strings, and what should she do with 
this one who came here mad, unknowingly, with 
jealousy. She gave a little miserable movement and 
felt she had known from the first that it had not been 
Alma. 

With a soft rush the other was down upon the rug 
beside her. 

**If I had only known you earlier 1 I could not 
bear to give him up to Sylvia Seaton. Now I can 
go away and always remember all the beauty he has 
taught me " 
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So, amazingly, with a suddenness that character- 
ized her, Alma knelt at his wife's feet renouncing 
Frederick, bidding him farewell in little broken, 
golden words it seemed a pity he should not be there 
to hear 

"Hush." 

Alethea had heard her husband's key in the latch, 
and flew to the library door to intercept him. She 
murmured to him ridiculously: "I'm engaged, Fred- 
erick," through the aperture, and closed the door 
upon him, hoping he could not have divined the Iden- 
tity of that huddled figure by the hearth rug. The 
fire lay in embers, the candles had died in their sockets 
long ago, a faint light came from the shaded lamp, 
the clock struck three. Alma rose. 

"If you knew how I wanted to see him. I won't 
• . . ever again. But you'll promise you won't 
let Sylvia reach him?" 

So her husband was being returned to her on the 
understanding that another should not have him I 
Was she expected to hold a sort of auction to deter- 
mine the best bidder for Frederick's soul? Extraor- 
dinary were the services of wifehood. 



CHAPTER XII 

FREDERICK looked at her oddly next morning. Did 
he suspect the identity of her nocturnal visitor? 
She now knew Alma to be a predicament for him, not 
a preoccupation; she thought with a grim touch of 
humor that it was fair enough to keep the end of a 
husband's philandering secret from him, and made 
no explanation. 

She stood at the window after he had left and 
watched Haviland out of sight. As she looked down 
the collie of the people across the way was searching 
frantically in the snow for imaginary bones. The 
maid had just fed him real bones on a neat platter, 
but with wagging tail and cocked ears he worried 
away happily. She watched with a smile half in- 
dulgently maternal, half woman bitter. Frederick, 
too, wanted to seek imagined satisfaction in the 
wrong places. Should she let him ? What could she 
do, anyway? 

That night he announced that he was going next 
day to Washington. 

"Perhaps you didn't know that I was going with 
you," she said on sudden impulse. 

Frederick seemed genuinely pleased. She made 
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her preparations not without a sort of excitement. 
Something in Alma had challenged her. She won- 
dered if, between New York and Washington, she 
could not learn if Frederick was any of the things 
the other thought him. 

As if to show her, Frederick, from the moment 
that they started was all lover. The charm that he 
had for her wove its threads about her heart like 
broken cobwebs re-spun over night. The old thrill 
re-ensnared her, the deep need for him, constant as 
the beat of her blood. After all, nobody else was 
married to him, the bond held, it had its piled-up 
memories. She gave herself over to holiday mood 
and the joy of the moment. 

In the Capital October's gold and flame flung its 
enchantment round her, and love was a bewildering 
breath. 

"There's no companion like you I" Frederick said. 

Only as she got back she wondered — it had not 
been Alma. . • Then who was it? 

Time went comfortably on in jog-trot peace with- 
out development, fears lulled. Then one evening she 
had before her at a dull dinner party, plain as judg- 
ment, the spectacle of Frederick bending forward to 
send deep into another woman's eyes the look that 
was hers. She stopped for the barest flickering in- 
stant, and then went on with her interrupted sen- 
tence. Real jealousy . . .so it was like that 
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. . . a zig-zag thrust like a streak of lightning 
through your heart, a queer hot pang that stabbed, 
another following pang like a great hand, compress- 
ing all of being. 

She looked again at Mrs. Bronson. Dark, with 
seldom lifted eyes, a mop of lusterless black hair that 
framed her brow and hung low upon her neck like 
the visible weight of some tragic love, she was one 
of those enclosed women who periodically lured 
Frederick's curiosity. A sealed woman— or rather 
weren't her eyes like a pair of bronze doors to a 
treasure coffer, beautiful, shut, with all the appeal 
that had to Frederick who forever liked to open 
doors. 

Alethea's heart was hammering at her side and she 
absorbed herself in the man next her, and lost no 
particle of terrible and intimate preoccupation with 
her husband. Jealousy; it was then as complete as 
love, this other side of love, this passion she had 
known to be all waste and thought to be pure folly. 
It caught her up, caught all of her in an exquisite 
agony until she marvelled through her pain. 

The judge at Alethea's side said words of praise 
of Frederick to his wife as she ate her ice and fixed 
her keen-eyed, flattering attention upon him. 

"A remarkable young man. . . . Great 
knowledge of motive, intuitive comprehension of his 
fellows . . ." 

Jealousy like a poisoned wine ran hot and deadly 
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through her veins. To-morrow — to-morrow she 
must welcome at her table with every counterfeit 
of pleasure the woman upon whom she had seen 
Frederick's look bent — the urgent, challenging 
and tender look which she had held to be her 
own by right of soul and heart and very marrow 
of the bones. 

She fixed her eyes more resolutely than ever on the 
judge. He was delighted with the impression he was 
creating in Haviland's young wife, with her charm 
and her responsiveness, her beauty and proud bear- 
ing. He began to tell her court-room tales in which 
the judge and Frederick figured, while Alethea was 
remembering words of Frederick's as she still scru- 
pulously fixed her outer attention upon her com- 
panion. 

"There isn't a dawn I've ever watched, the thrill 
of discovery in far places, a lovely sound or an as- 
piration that I haven't loved you with. Nor — ^nor 
a caress I've ever given to another woman long be- 
fore I ever knew you that wasn't really yours. It 
was always you I sought; it is all life I love you with, 
Alethea." 

Yes, she remembered; she would until she died. 
What woman would forget to whom, for all its rhet- 
oric, with all the impassioned glow of him it had 
been addressed. All life that he loved her with 
. . . perhaps then he was adoring her with the 
look he was at that moment bestowing on Mrs. Bron- 
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son. . . . Ah, again! Across the table Fred- 
erick and this woman looked for a moment into each 
other's eyes, as if they found the answer that we all 
are seeking. 

Dinner was over and they were going home, some 
other people in the car with thcim and no necessity 
to talk. At home she went upstairs and shut the 
door, but her familiar room betrayed her. It was 
invaded ; everywhere she saw that look. This was so 
different from any speculation. She felt humbled, 
and then there came a compensatory thrust of anger. 
Was she, Alethea, to admit seriously a rival — and all 
because of a look? 

Frederick was going west next morning on a trip 
connected with an important case. Nancy Palen 
came to lunch. 

"Wasn't Frederick impressive with that M!v%. 
Bronson last night?" she said lightly. "You could sec 
he felt he had to understand her and felt Bronson — 
he's just something in the woolen business — ^probably 
does not." 

Nancy did not really gossip, this morning Aletheal 
almost wished she would, but Nancy kept the code. 
Had she imagined all that last night? A look 1 She 
did not know what put this time so different a value 
on it and Haviland's philandering. 

This absence of Frederick's was a sort of miserable 
respite. She tried to fill it full. It seemed to her that 
she had been showing spaces in his absence rather 
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too plainly bare of him. She must fill in life better. 
She had too little to tell on his return; she would 
send for Raney and his lessons 1 

At the end of the week Haviland telegraphed he 
would stop over on the final Sunday instead of being 
with her as he had hoped. It was a disappointment, 
and before she had digested that she had Bertha on 
the telephone, bristling with commiseration and mys- 
terious hints. 

"Where's Frederick?" Alethea repeated, "Why 
on his way home from a business trip." 

"Oh — on his way." 

"Well?" Alethea challenged impatiently. How 
Bertha always fidgeted* around. Now she said one 
couldn.'t talk over the telephone, and if she could 
arrange it she'd come right in to town. 

Alethea dropped* the instrument devoutly hoping 
she would not arrange it, but Bertha came. Once 
arrived, with face of mourning and fairly bursting 
with what she had to say, her step-sister asked : 

"Did you know Frederick had been stopping in 
Tuxedo with the Mainwarings?" 

Alethea answered, "Of course. Good Lord, what 
of it?" But Bronsons- were at Tuxedo, she had 
not thought of that. . . . 

Bertha shrugged with an offended, "Oh, if you 
don't care," started another subject with angry elab- 
oration, and then became as heatedly silent. She had 
tales of those Tuxedo house parties, culled at second 
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hand from Walter who'd heard something at the 
club, that she was dying to tell. 

The silence got on Alethea's nerves, and Bertha 
watching and watching, with insufferable commisera- 
tion testing her to take her pulse. Presently she 
found herself explaining how little she cared — how 
little for the Seatons, the Reeves and Bronsons, and 
how much for Frederick; boasting, bragging, setting 
forth her marital wares like a pedler. She was hor- 
rified to find herself almost on the verge of waving 
the flag of her fecility, showing Frederick's last let- 
ter, a love letter of the sumptuous sort few women 
could show — she who had curled her lip so scornfully 
over this feminine vulgarity of taking emotions out 
for a vain showing like a box of trinkets. Her pride 
revolted. To what shameful shifts this sort of com- 
petition brought you. She hated herself, and hated 
Bertha, too. 

And Bertha was again breaking into words and 
trying to get out her tale. 

"On business? If he tells you that he stops for 
that ! On business in that house — ^why, Walter says 
— ^well, I won't tell you. But Frederick is there when 
her husband isn't home. Business 1" 

The door opened. Frederick, entering, caught the 
tail of Bertha's talk. Alethea admired his bearing, 
the perfect note of greeting he had for each: to her 
a beautiful kiss, restrained ardor in the presence of 
the outsider, cordiality to Bertha offered with his 
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hand, and the right quality of interest for her fam- 
ily. It showed no touch of consciousness, and yet she 
knew he'd heard. Oh, one could always count on 
him. 

She welcomed Frederick afresh when they were 
alone, immensely glad to see him, the more so for 
Bertha's visit and her accusations. It was good to 
feel him splendid and solid here before her, his pres- 
ence dispelling megrims. How she had let her imagi- 
nation, backed by a look in public at a dinner table, 
get the upper hand 1 

Haviland told her with swift cleverness of detail 
about his trip, with the same freedom and fullness all 
about his visit to the Mainwarings and what Main- 
waring wanted of him, of the house party and of his 
fellow guests. Mrs. Bronson had been as beautiful 
and as closed as ever, he wondered if she mightn't 
be essentially simple, simple as some of those old 
Italian women were, built all of a piece? Alethea 
could see over the edge of this how his questing eager- 
ness regarding her remote personality might have 
charmed the other woman, as Frederick's romantic, 
sometimes passionate inquisitiveness often did charm. 
And the amplitude of his information should have 
laid the ghost of fear. 

Next week the Bronsons came to town. Aware 
now definitely that there had been gossip, Alethea set 
her face against it, glad to feel that she had con- 
quered and again possessed her own mind. 
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It was Nancy whose attitude troubled her, and 
later her comment She was oblique and very kind, 
and Nancy always had a way of doing friendly things 
for you like a man, as if she were really doing some- 
thing else. There were no feminine curvetings and 
amenities, she did it and left it and there was an end 
until you needed something next time. 

On this occasion Nancy, who had again lunched 
with her alone, smartly adjusted her hat as she was 
going, picked up her bag, gloves, parasol with a 
clipped running accompaniment, a rush of words 
about her dressmaker, her maid. She did not look at 
Alethea, she sauntered to the glass, mixing her con- 
versation like a cocktail. 

"My maid's no good. Love affairs; she says her 
young man's changed. I told her that was all there 
was to it, flare up, die down, change — *but, for 
heaven's sake, beat him to it,' I told her. 'There are 
lots of others, let him know it. Change first your- 
self; that's the whole game.' " 

Nancy stopped and eyed herself in the glass with 
disapprobation. 

"I hope she'll hurry, my hair needs it. She's been 
no good for days." 

Alethea met her hard, kind, unwilling eye and 
knew in that interchange that all Nancy's elaborate 
casualness was meant to urge her to "beat" Frederick 
to it. There were lots of others in the world? Not 
for her. Her doubts began to throb again; she 
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wished she knew explicitly what Nancy knew. And 
that night at the opera she left the Mainwarings' box 
where they were fellow guests of the Bronsons and 
Sylvia Seaton, and slipped over to* the one where 
Nancy Palen sat alone. 

On the way she met Raney, shaken by the love 
duet. He stopped before her, looked deep Into her 
eyes, ran a hand of protest violently through his hair 
and then demanded: 

"Does it get you, too, in the small of your soul? 
See here, if they can sing it like that it must be some- 
where. Why don't we get it?" 

Why didn't we? Why had the evening been so 
bare? There was plenty of emotion in her heart, 
and she judged in Frederick's, but it didn't seem, 
just now, to run to a duet. Blocked emotion. . . . 
And since Raney looked deeper down than her hus- 
band had for a long time she could not answer. 
Raney . . . looked deeper. She left him, 
turned and almost ran to take refuge in the box. 

"I ought to have filled it," Nancy said, "but I was 
too bored; I'm feeling rotten, think I'll slip along. 
No, nothing much; don't tell Ran. Tristran gives 
me indigestion or insomnia." 

She seemed in no haste to go, but stared about the 
house. 

"There's my late husband opposite," she said sud- 
denly, "and here am I ; both of us quite safe with the 
interlocutory decree between us. It's just come; 
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everything we shared wiped out Safe I Pleasant 
world." 

Alethea walked down the corridor beside her un- 
able to utter a word. Nancy had thought the decree 
would free her like the breaking of some iron band 
across her heart. It had not been the band that 
broke. 

"Sorry," Nancy said. "I thought Fd settled with 
myself. I haven't — it's tiresome. . . . Don't 
come any farther." 

Alethea turned back slowly, occupied with the 
thought of Nancy. Pinsent, whom she had not seen in 
months to her annoyance emerged suddenly from 
somewhere. She gave him an absent-minded greet- 
ing. The theatre was dark, the last act begun, and 
she dismissed Pinsent. Slipping back to her box 
she opened the door very softly to take her place 
without disturbance. The music welled out, the sens- 
uous love plaint of Tristran; before her she saw 
the beautiful head of a woman in silhouette, and 
Frederick with his lips laid on hers. 

Drawing back Alethea closed the door behind her 
with infinite softness, hung for an instant rather 
blind, and made her way to. the telephone booth. As 
she came out she caromed a little wildly into Pinsent 
again. Yes, faint; she'd go to the lounge, she said. 
Pinsent hung assiduously about, brought her things 
she did not want, till she was ready to come back. 

When she opened the door of the box on her re- 
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turn the Bronsons, Frederick, their hosts and the 
other woman were all decorously in their places. 

"Nancy wasn't well," she explained as the final 
curtain descended and the lights went up again. "I 
waited till*her car came." 

By some power, against her will, her eyes lifted 
to Frederick's and, in one stabbing moment, his eyes 
asked and hers answered. 

"I'm going back to spend the night with Nancy," 
she said. And he had the effect of accepting sentence. 



CHAPTER XIII 

SHE could not tell how deeply she was involved, 
nor if it were her feeling or her pride that had 
come out the worse. But she had to have that night 
alone. 

Nancy was a sport. She showed no curiosity the 
next morning concering Alethea's prescence, which 
had been arranged for over the telephone the night 
before with no more than two words. 

"Of course; come along," she had interrupted 
Alethea after the first sentence. "Marie will wait; 
see you in the morning." 

Gratefully Alethea accepted what was offered in 
these off-hand terms that spared her pride. In the 
morning when they met Nancy had asked : 

"Going to the Wyndham's to-night? I'll stop for 
you." 

Nancy had not wanted any sentimentalizing or 
commiseration for herself. She spared others. 

With the morning on her hands and the world to 
remake, Alethea left She hated to go home; she 
waited until Frederick would be gone. He had left 
no message, nothing had changed, but the house had 
a queer windy ex^tosed feeling. She made her way 
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up to her own room. The night had left her rather 
numb, but there were memories to sting her as she 
stared about . . . the look she had regarded 
as immortally hers, minted for her out of the gold 
and glory -of their common moments . . . 
Frederick's face ... his gaze bent upon her 
as one who held the powers of life . . . Fred- 
erick's faint love smile as he drew away to look at 
her, at times wistful with the mystery, at times tri- 
umphing, exulting in the miracle uniting them. Unit- 
ing? With those intent, adoring eyes, with that 
swift^ mysterious smile was he confronting Mrs. 
Bronson? 

Terrible things came hot and close about her, shad- 
ows of other women, that army of the baltony. 
. . . The sense of invaded sanctities was every- 
where, her room no longer held the look of privacy 
. . . she felt exposed in the citidal of intimacies. 
She had been standing with her back against the door, 
but neither lock nor door could save her. The 
door to everything she cared for it was in Fred- 
erick's power to open, the door to their common 
life. She groped her way to the window. . . Had 
the look and the kiss really opened Mrs. Bronson's 
bronze doors, had he found treasure within her silent 
soul? 

She could not quite believe that it had happened. 
There must be some remedy ... if she could 
only think. She pressed her hands to her eyes. The 
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look, the look, the kiss last night . • • Before 
she had only imagined; now she knew. And this 
terrible sense of people gathering about her like the 
curious crowd about an ambulance. As she rejoined 
them in the box pity was what she saw reflected in 
two faces there. It cut to the quick and taught her 
the nature of her pride ; she would not be pitied, pity 
was horrible, it patronized. 

The maid came knocking for instructions. She 
gave them hurriedly and wheeled about, slipping on 
her wraps. The house drove her mad. It clutched 
at her, and there were a thousand interruptions ; the 
maids, the telephone, the chance that Frederick might 
call her up before she was ready for him and had 
decided on her line. 

She went out. As the one place in the world where 
Isolation was possible she took a hansom and drove 
round and round the park. First she must stop this 
round and roundness in her brain, then make her 
choice. She drove past the aqueduct, up the east 
drive to the northern end and down again* upon the 
west, circling the monumental disaster dedicated to 
those who died upon the Maine, and round again and 
back and forth. Back and forth, too, in her own 
mind. Up the east drive, past houses where there 
were women, everlasting women shifting or shirking 
their problems, or making problems for still other 
women. 

It was insupportable, and she must support it 
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She traced In herself all the futile steps that she 
had scorned in lesser women. She remembered her 
easy wisdoms ; she would not do this or that a year 
ago, she who had drawn her skirts aside from the 
uncleanness of the thought of jealousy. She had sat 
in judgment on her sisters because they shirked and 
called on their respective gods for miracles. Now 
that it was her time should she summon the law or 
confidants, rage at Frederick or weep until he came 
reluctantly to heel? No, God forbid that she should 
play the tyrant. She remembered how women went 
about it, the creeping and crawling, the spying and 
lying, tears, truculence or complete abandonment, all 
to win their way. She remembered how they drew 
the man to them and beat him off ; and their insistence 
on miraculous intervention, their wild hopes of some 
seventh heaven of perfect making up, their wild 
reliance always on something outside two poor wav- 
ering wills and personalities. 

With a leap of the heart she saw that this was no 
accident she faced. This was Frederick, part of him- 
self as she was part, no mere valentine mood but 
integral in the man, source of many acts and quali- 
ties she loved, source, too, of all that menaced her. 
Across their hearthstone they faced each other really 
not as partners but as antagonists, and this was part 
of her lot, too. 

She went on round and round, past the lake and 
the fort, past the children and lovers on a bench. 
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Lovers I Eternal lovers but no eternal love. . . 
The cab man asked for instructions and she sent him 
on. 

She would talk to no one, not even to Nancy. She 
would make of herself no spectacle of pity; if the 
splendor of her love was tarnished at least no one 
should know what it cost. No one, not even Fred- 
erick. There was irony in that, if you liked. That 
the man she loved, treasurer of her confidences, 
should be the first to be excluded from them . . . 
Always to have to be on guard against him, battling 
against the owner of the citadel. 

But a game left no chance for the immortal spirit. 
Come what might she would play no game. 

Cool clear talking it over, or action as direct, ap- 
pealed to her. . . . Impossible to be sure you 
could be cool. The next step was crucial, and how 
should she acquit herself ? Could she, when she had 
decided, be sure to put it through? She would not 
give herself up bound to her own pettiness, thrall 
to hurt love or offended vanity. But could she leave 
him free to go and to return and show no quiver of 
the nerves, could she give him what he sought, follow 
a chosen path and show no sign to Frederick? If 
she were to fight she must do»it by using Frederick's 
temperament as it was. He needed a thousand 
women to stimulate him, she must be the thousand 
and first in herself. Could she have the self restraint 
to play it out his way ? . . . 
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It cut into the deeps of pride but was she to show 
wounds? Was she to drop at the first test? She 
must put It through or go into bankruptcy. She 
had thrown into this relation everything she had, 
nor could she draw it out again for reinvestment. 
The passionate oneness of her forbade. 

It was a waiting game, matrimony, a long, long 
game. If one had faith in spiritual power wasn't 
this the time unfalteringly to prove it? No, she 
would not be tyrant nor yet coward. The success of 
married life lay in woman's hands. 

She rapped upon the roof, her decision taken, and 
gave the order to turn home. 



CHAPTER XIV 

A FEW moments after she got in, Frederick called 
her up. She replied easily enough to his de- 
precatory announcement of an engagement for the 
evening. He was all careful solicitude and, she 
knew, waiting for his cue. No, she didn't mind at 
all, she reassured him. Nancy was all right, they 
were dining at the Wyndham's. He would be back 
at eleven ? Very well. 

Yes, she reassured him. She could tell that he felt 
he had been wrong about last night and she knew 
nothing. And yet — he was wondering. Frederick 
had probably had jealous scenes before but never 
with a wife. That would be new to him, and she 
could see his range of speculation gave her an advan- 
tage. She had no touch of malice, but she would 
keep him wondering. 

She left the telephone rather jerky in her nerves. 
She was done up : she wished that she might stay at 
home to-night But her training stood her in good 
stead. At the Wyndhams Nancy gave her an odd 
glance or two and one of approval, and said a word 
of significance as they put on their wraps. Alethea 
was glad enough when she elected to leave early. 

15« 
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"Frederick called me up; scouting expedition. He 
said he wanted to inquire about my health and asked 
when you had left. I gave news but no informa- 
tion; I hadn't any. He's still in doubt about your 
state of mind." 

As they made their way to the car Pinsent met 
them and for some reason Nancy took him in tow. 
**Give you a lift," she said over her shoulder, and he 
came. Alcthea was too tired to wonder. When they 
reached the Havilands' house Nancy indicated with 
cool competence that Pinsent was also leaving here. 
She was going on but he was not going with her, 
and she bundled him out unceremoniously on Ale- 
thea's doorstep like a foundling. 

What Alethea would thereafter do with him hung 
for an instant in the balance, while there floated 
up to them, from the clock chimes of some distant 
building, eleven clear strokes. It oddly decided her. 
Nancy had said "Change first; beat 'em to it." Fred- 
erick had said eleven. 

"Please," Pinsent begged, "a few minutes with 
you?" and she asked him in. 

As she preceded him to the living room her heart 
was in her mouth. What if he should be lachrymose 
or lovelorn, or try to play the discarded suitor? But 
it was to the sound of laughter that Frederick's latch- 
key let him in. 

Frederick had come in softly, perhaps after all not 
wholly reassured. Alethea heard him, heard him halt 
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and wondered. . . . Had he been smiling as he 
put his latchkey in the door and entered the soft 
warmth of his own house, filled with well-being, sure 
that Mrs. Bronson's doors were slowly openingi! 
He stopped to take his coat off, he had heard thenid! 
He walked down the hall to the accompaniment ofl 
their laughter, he drew back the curtains, and there, 
in the same delightful warmth of intimacy that he 
had perhaps just quitted, sat Pinsent and his wife. 
The flower-filled room was very charming in the 
candle's glow and that of the fire, and, so, his eyes 
admitted to her, was his wife. And all this soft light, 
flowers, laughter, were apparently for the benefit of 
Evans Pinsent — Pinsent, bullet-headed, sleek, cat- 
eyed and dull at every game but that of the ticker 
and a certain sort of intrigue, and his wife. 

At the doorway there was a pause just long enough 
to convey these things to Alethea. The faint flicker 
of the lids as he took Pinsent's presence in, the im- 
perceptible halt before he came forward, and his 
eyes while they lingered on his wife and said to her: 

"So you saw last night? And you're making your 
answer." 

Alethea could have sworn she followed every 
thought as he sat coolly smoking. Pinsent/ Under 
no circumstances could you call him the retort cour- 
teous. Alethea sped her shaft, the direct and unmis- 
takable warning of what might be and what might 
not, and they owed it to themselves to play this 
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through without the sordidness of words. It was 
this that enabled him to keep the conversation hum- 
ming, to take every wind of gossip out of Pinsent's 
scandalous sails. 

She could see these things and others, she thought, 
as they swept across Frederick's mind, and yet his 
behavior after Pinsent's departure — Pinsent stayed 
on maddeningly, enjoying Haviland's best cigars — 
was characterized by no such sureness. He watched 
her nervously as she picked up her wraps, her gloves, 
her bag and ostrich fan, and with the cool serenity of 
a woman at ease in her own house, selected a book 
for bedside reading, all in a silence that had nothing 
formidable about it, as far from reproachfulness as 
from apology. And then he had it. Pinsent was indeed 
a signal flashed across the domestic heavens. But 
she would continue to be silent, there would be no 
arraignment of him. He escaped I 

With her belongings now gathered in her arms, 
Alethea turned to him, still with that unflurried ease. 
She was cool after this last twenty-four hours ! He 
felt his sense of grievance rise, and a queer thrust of 
anger; some of his sense of values went by the board. 
He stood obstinately in her path and then found it no 
more possible to speak, confronted with her steady 
eyes. Alethea waited, gave him a faint smile and 
moved toward the door. Yes, she had been right; 
the decisions of married life lay in the woman's 
hands. 
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"Coming up, Frederick?" she asked, and blew out 
a candle. 

She was going, going with nothing said. Well, he 
could be silent, too. Oh, of course she had him on 
the hip, he had nothing to say. But Pinsent in his 
house! He must do something to clear the air of 
that bounder. The thought was too much for him, 
and suddenly he found himself saying it out loud, 
ricochetting madly between compunction and fury. 

"What?" Alethea asked and turned again. He 
was facing the door and she had reached the stairs. 

"Pinsent!" he said. It was the old male note of 
jealousy that turned her into no more than a dis- 
puted bone. 

"Yes," said Alethea, "Pinsent?" 

"See here, I thought you used to hate him. Any- 
way lately, since he's been divorced, he's been going 
the pace. He's the worst scandalmonger as well as 
the worst type of flirt," his eyes flickered. "He's 
a cad, and — Good Lord! entertaining Pinsent at 
midnight is too much." 

Upon the step above him, Alethea waited until he 
had finished and stood flushed before her. 

"You don't know " he began again. Her eyes 

quietly met his. 

"Oh, yes," she said; "I know. I knew it very 
welL'* 

For a cool instant she let that sink in, then with 
the proud carriage of the head for which he had 
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always loved her, left him and swept up the stairs. 

Oh, she had him. But the happiness of married 
life lay in woman's hands. 

It was with a curiosity that strained her heart that 
his wife met him at breakfast next morning. He 
and his temperament had a fresh .surprise awaiting 
her, for instead of stale anger held over night at her 
last speech, he met her with subdued eagerness — 
was it a seeking for forgiveness ? She yielded to his 
charm and to his idea of an inexplicit making up. If 
he wanted to pick up the twisted threads so, so let it 
be. Discussion made wounds; silence might be a 
strain but talk was a strain, too. 

The underlying storminess of their reconciliation, 
this replete silence of theirs with all its possible mean- 
ing and with what might come after, occupied her 
too much for even a passing thought of Pinsent. As 
once before, he had been there and she had used him 
when her need was great. But Pinsent refused to be 
so relegated. He was in the foreground very early 
next day on the telephone, insistent on a meeting. He 
came, and she could not believe her ears or his be- 
draggled fatuousness. He wanted to know if she 
cared for her husband — well, then, what happened 
that night? Had she thought of his feelings? Sup- 
posed he came in just for a little chat I 

She took it with tightened lips and sick distaste 
and wonder. He who was so steeped in guilt for 
the sufferings of another woman, that merely incom- 
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patible poor thing his late wife, was now in glitter- 
ing armor of righteousness, the accuser. 

"So," he said in answer to her amazed, expostula- 

tory "but you know I'm married to the man I 

chose " "so you come and stir me up again just 

as a caprice. Just as I was beginning to get all right." 
He had never supposed a woman dared admit to be- 
ing so cold-hearted. Women were the Devil. 

It appeared he based his detestable idea on Fred- 
erick's reputation, and thought she came to him for 
solace. He went off soggily like a drowned rat, and 
it was all the expression of his undernourished heart. 
Alethea was helplessly affronted. She pondered 
fruitlessly on the measure of her contributory guilt. 
Nancy to whom she spoke, put it aside. 

"You had to take what there was in the shop. 
Don't worry." 

She tried to think of Pinsent and found she was 
not thinking of him at all, but only of Frederick. 
How curiously Frederick now looked at her some- 
times. Did he, like Pinsent, think she had been 
unscrupulous? It was one defect of insistence on 
the elimination of bickering that much in the other 
person's mind remained matter for conjecture. Then 
hers took a by-path. Would Frederick need eter- 
nally the spice of competition? Well, she would 
make her point in future by some less hazardous and 
morally more gracious way, but never dragged 
through the horrors of a like half-hour again. 
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Frederick was going very softly. He took time 
in the ensuing days to ponder the statement made by 
his wife upon the stairs that night, that she knew — 
warning of future procedure, danger signal, whatever 
it might be. At the mercy of her silences, her ac- 
ceptances, her swift sure moves that left him blank 
and fumbling, he could not tell. He took his be- 
fuddlement to Nancy; from that quarter it was re- 
turned to Alethea again in one of her cousin-in-law's 
swift comments. 

"You've got little Frederick tied up in a knot and 
the ends tucked in. My prescription of Pincent worked 
to a T — it was mine, don't worry. Unsafest thing in 
the world with ninety-nine women; with you it was 
beautiful, velvet soft and unmistakable as an axe." 

Tears welled suddenly in Alethea's eyes. The 
other stared. 

"Managing a husband and still keeping your sen- 
sibility? I suppose that's you. It makes the going 
as hard as an inferno." 

Alethea shrugged away the tears impatiently, 
angry at making herself a spectacle of pity. Nancy 
went on: 

"Frederick came before I was up, wanting you de- 
coded. I kept him till I had wrung him dry. He 
hasn't been sure of all that you meant him to get that 
night, but he saw his* lesson plain enough. He 
saw he'd never get beyond Mrs. Bronson's bronze 
doors and he doesn't care. He has practically for- 
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gotten she exists. He says 'By Heaven, it wasn't tact 
Alethea lacked. I was ready to raise Hades but she 
carried it ' " 

Alethea waited. "But?" 

"A number of 'em." 

And Nancy ravelled her husband's mind out for 
her. At first he was furious at Alethea's lack of dis- 
cretion. If she wished to indicate something to him 
it could have been done in different terms. He began 
to formulate the sentences in which he would tell her 
this, and then suddenly knew they would never be 
spoken. If Alethea did not know what Evans Pin- 
sent was, whose business was it but his to stay at 
home and tell her ? Something in the slow look from 
Pinsent's heavy little eyes as he rose reluctantly to 
greet his host revealed the matter as it would look 
to men at the club. It stung the philanderer for 
whom the position of things was now reversed. And 
if he needed any further enlightenment it was thrown 
by the capably ironic note in his wife's glance as she 
held the situation in her slender fingers, and patently 
said to him in her long smile, as to a foolish child : 
*'No, not that. I wouldn't let myself get angry if 
I were you." 

"But he wishes you would say something; your 
silence is magnificent but superhuman. Oh, you've 
got him in your hands, more power to you," Nancy 
concluded. 

It came to her with a, sudden flash of recognition 
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that she was creating an effect of mystery, of aloof- 
ness and shrewd moves as alien to her as anything 
could be. 

"Then Frederick knows nothing of me— of what 
I am," she said in blank amazement 

Nancy laughed. "Oh, what a man knows of his 
wife! He has his illusions first and then his disil- 
lusions. When it suits him he cherishes each, but 
know you ? Put that out of your head." 

Her tone suggested that if it could be accom- 
plished it was an indulgence which no married pair 
could afford. 

But she had married him to know and to be known. 
Frederick must still be stimulated to open the pack- 
age that was Alethea, otherwise those drab shadows 
of her sister's fates lay in wait for«her. She was sim- 
ply trying to make a success of matrimony. She was 
trying, too, to take Frederick as she found him, 
because she loved him and respected life and liberty 
— not trying to change him. 

If she hadn't seen that face pressed to his. . . . 
The situation had, its ambiguities and she left it so, 
preferring not to know the possible extent of their 
disaster. And Nancy said she had him in her hands, 
but what was she to do with him? Nancy could 
not tell her. 

Then, while matters hung in the balance, there 
followed an enforced interregnum. Their son was 
coming, making a sort of armistice of the heart. 



CHAPTER XV 

MANY of her fences had been neglected when 
Mowbray came. It had been a great hope, 
it was to have been a great solution — ^yet it, too, was 
separation. 

All through these months she had been gloriously 
companioned by shining hosts, exalted, not afraid, a 
part of the whole process of the fecund earth. It 
was the one magnificent, the only fruitful pain, but 
Frederick, while her hosannas rang, appeared to 
hover over her with restless commiseration. He 
lacked imagination in her hour, had in her triumph 
nothing but misdirected pity, as much out of it in her 
exaltation as afterwards in her agony. She felt it 
with a curious cold patience alternating with an 
indulgent regret. In this great matter, she reflected, 
he had so poor a part. Parenthood was for him 
not yet begun; he stood outside, deprecatory and 
troubled, while she went on listening to the symphony 
of the Creation, and decided to let Frederick await, 
as it were, her return. 

It was quite different when Mowbray crowed in 
his father's arms or wailed there — a crumpled, red- 
faced, distressingly ugly little human atom, seizing 
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in some inexplicable fashion upon the fibre of their 
hearts. And when she had come out of the dizzy 
ultimate abyss of pain, pain that took the place of 
the earlier orchestra, rocked and surged over her, 
when she emerged upon the other side the first fact 
that she knew seemed to be the immense frantic pre- 
occupation of Frederick. He appeared to be hanging 
over her suspended in space; he tried to smile, but 
his face had awe in it instead, dread, sympathy, adu- 
lation and — she closed her eyes with a faint smile in 
them — and curiosity. How like him I 

"Frederick," said Nancy a little later, "Frederick 
was always under foot; you couldn't move for him. 
He was wax-white, hollow-cheeked, jerky as a mari- 
onette: you might have supposed it was his picnic. 
Once he cameXo me and said: ^Suppose after all weWe 
going through anything happens to her I' " 

It gave Alethea an odd sense of triumph, of prec- 
iousness, and a throne-room in her husband's heart 
that she had not visited. 

It was a long way back, however. The orchestra 
had stopped, creation sang no more ; nature's buoying 
offices, no longer needed, completely quitted her. In 
the next room Mowbray crowed lustily, or shrieked 
aloud his elemental demands on life. Of course she 
cared for that young son of hers, but that was not 
enough. He was admirably and scientifically cared 
for by other people, and she would adore her son at 
twenty as she could not at two months. 
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The throne room was closed. Frederick, it was 
plain all about him, had been shamefacedly enjoying 
a good time. He proposed a little party to celebrate 
her return to normal living. Alethea had missed so 
much, and there was a clever thing he wanted her to 
see with a jolly little curtain raiser, by Marcia Lent. 
It appeared that he had seen the clever thing and the 
jolly curtain raiser before, and had met Dorris Dow, 
the charming actress who was star. But they were 
worth seeing again and again. 

He was as simple as her son there in his cradle; 
Alethea turned away to hide a smile, feeling indul- 
gently maternal. As if she would not know. She 
thought he had meant to take her by herself but he 
had a box. Wouldn't it be the thing to ask Nancy 
and the Lents, Marcia and Peter? He discussed 
dates ; he had to go out of town at the. end of the 
week. 

"Frederick needs diversion," Nancy explained. I 
mean it; he took things pretty hard, and you know 
once you scared us. That little actress is a tinkler 
but she's his form of thanksgiving." 

The oblique defence found no response in Alethea. 
The play bored her: it was imitation emotion, and 
she had been in the great deeps. The brilliant young 
actress, as pretty as wax fruit, contributed no anima- 
tion to her pulse. She looked from the women in 
the box to the one upon the stage and did not care 
how Frederick was diverted Fresh from her own 
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tremendous experiences she found his emotional en- 
thusiasms extremely dull. Through the immense 
drama of her pain the secret of life had almost been 
communicated; fresh from that august ante-room, 
even though she had not reached the presence cham- 
ber, all else dwindled. 

And she could not let it dwindle. What was the 
matter with her? It had all been hers — ^life, death, 
birth, the whole human round. She was the wife of 
a well-to-do citizen with certain obligations, social 
and domestic, to claim but not to absorb her; she 
was the mother of a son. Present and future were 
all cut out alike with nothing more to come; she 
had chosen this forever-and-everness. She could put 
out her hands and feel her walls, the unalterable 
terms of life, closing about her. No wonder Fred- 
erick strayed. She was bored, inert, abandoned to 
a state of abysmal flatness, and she could not afford 
to be. She could not afford to fall out of love with 
her son's father. It frightened her. She was not 
sure she did not envy Frederick his nomadic passions; 
it was a sort of panic. 

She looked about her, at the two married Lents, 
at all the people in the boxes. How was it with these 
others, with all the married round her? How little, 
after all, one knew. People all around you ignorant 
of everything in your poor shivering soul. Love, 
union I There were unhappy incidents, breakages, in 
almost every group she watched : women turned pur- 
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suers, women fighting for their lives, or conspiring 
against that of someone else. Her lips curled but 
her heart ached. Women were drunkards intoxi- 
cated by their own drugged dreams of love and 
serving. The vamp was a forlorn begger of the 
heart, the average woman never told herself the truth 
from the cradle to the grave . . . All unsuccessful. 
In the next box was Alden, whose wife had sunk her 
life in his, leaving her all in a trice for a flashing 
Broadway light, enchanted to find how attractive 
he was to women, to young women of no par- 
ticular character, enchanted with freedom and ad- 
venture, enchanted and ridiculous, discovering his 
own charm like Narcissus, falling in love with his 
own reflection and hating his wife like ball and 
chain, for she was making difiicultles and would not 
free him. 

It wasn't only matrimony. There was Sheridan, 
a stolid blue-eyed adventurer, traveller and dealer 
in the world's romance, seeking in far countries, in 
war and revolution and the mad dreams of men, for 
the color he had not in himself. And Anderson the 
poet, envious of the sort of gusto he saw in other 
men to whom nothing came amiss. He had the ap- 
petite for life of a boa constrictor, and something 
wrong in his mechanism so that he was never fed, 
fumbling life always, in some way unable to handle 
it or to approach his fellows, hunting the rest of him- 
self everywhere and never finding it. Both were 
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hungry, the poet and the recorder, trying to escape 
loneliness and dealing mightily with shadows as they 
went, all curious about some other life that might 
be more like life than theirs, wandering about the 
gaunt chambers of their empty souls, disqualified for 
union. 

The play came to an uninteresting end; they went 
out to supper. On the other side of Alethea sat an 
eminent historian, smiling, swarthy, bland. He 
talked of Woman between courses and through them. 
He had just written a monograph upon her place 
in history, and he said that : 

Woman had contributed nothing to civilization. 
She had contributed nothing to life except the play 
of love, a sort of deadly mechanism she employed 
to delude and blind the other gamester. The game 
was the winning and binding of man in matrimony; 
woman was monomaniac on matrimony, through it 
she ruined herself and man. As soon as matrimony 
was accomplished there began the fierce, relentless 
duel of the sexes. Knowing man's first impulse would 
be to get away, woman tried to cut him off from half 
the world, from other women, then from his friends 
among men. After that she did her best to drag 
him down to her own level. If the man saved him- 
self there was divorce; if the woman won it was called 
a happy marriage. 

He said that no matter how brilliant the woman, 
once her deadly end was accomplished she became 
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nothing, less than nothing. Always afterward there 
came the Post Matrimonial Slump. 

Love chase, love duel, and the Slump — ^he smiled 
blandly, helped himself enormously and said he un- 
derstood women. He said it was a lonely sex; 
women disliked women and were unable to associate 
with men. He said that woman was a sentimentalist, 
never a romantic, the poetic quest for beauty forever 
unknown to her. No woman ever woke and smote 
her bed and said: "By Jove I I'll dress and ship for 
Beunos Aires." He said sex was an incident, not a 
career; woman must let man alone and give her 
own work to the world instead of trying to be his 
inspiration. And she must rid herself of the purity 
complex. 

When, with a lift of her brows, Alethea turned to 
the man upon her other side she heard the bland 
historian, unsnubbed, conveying the bitter rest of his 
theme to the woman on his left. The woman took 
it because of his eminent label, because it was smart 
to be shocking, and because, while it did not alter 
her purpose a jot, she had always accepted the view 
of herself offered at a given moment by man. 

It meant little except bad temper and bad taste; 
the historian was only revealing his own furies and 
an unsuccessful mating. He had written history on 
the knees of matrimonial misadventure, seeing all 
civilization through the blur of sordid quarrels with 
his wife. It was negligible, all but the post matri- 
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monlal slump. That was real, and she went back to 
considering her own. 

Something was missing, something had failed to 
arrive. She took out the secret dossier of their rela- 
tions that every wife has made for herself, and turned 
it over leaf by leaf. What strange pictures, what 
strange captions underneath. Were the things she 
treasured jewels or bits of colored glass? She did 
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not know. What she did know was that for long 
nothing had moved, nothing had been added to their 
common fund. She must do something that would 
interest Frederick and interest herself as well. 

She had met Briggs again. Mutely between them 
there shuttled a catechism. His eyes had asked : 

"Well, you married the man who wanted to know, 
and what do you know of him ?" Hers answered : 

"I know Frederick's poker face; I know his busi- 
ness face; I know the face he turns to me and that 
he turns to other women. But the man — I know 
no more of him, of his secret thoughts or the way to 
win his secret places, than explorers know of the dark 
continent." 

She remembered Raney once had told her she was 
like the chimes swinging in a tower, flinging her 
rhythm down but unconcerned with things below. 
Now she rang no longer clear; she swung no longer 
high and free, and she had won nothing as substitute 
for her loss. But next day she deliberately set out 
to recapture her own courtship, to relearn her own 
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zest. Frederick was there somewhere beneath the 
layers of masks and faces, and she invited him out 
to dinner and the theatre as her guest It was a 
queer evening, wrapt in all the fundamental mysteries 
of the human spirit, for again she swung in her tower, 
again the notes chimed. Frederick said with a look 
of puzzlement : 

"By Jove, why don't we do this oftener? You're 
a companion for the gods." 

And she meant to do it again, but next day he was 
somebody else, overlaid, and it did not happen. 

Frederick presently went out of town, the trip, she 
suspected, not wholly upon business, and while he 
was gone she arose one morning determined. Per- 
haps the historian had put it into her mind, though 
she did not precisely smite the bed and swear she 
.would go to Buenos Aires. But Haviland did not 
come home on the day arranged for, and when he 
did Alethea was gone. 

She said in the brief note she left that she thought 
Mowbray needed a little gaiety, so she was giving 
him a season at Palm Beach. Perhaps his mother 
would be the better for It, too, and return, she hoped, 
more amusing. Frederick turned the letter inside 
out as if looking for some concealed information. 
She dropped him, he thought re-reading it, as lightly 
as a finished book. 

Alethea was in a queer mood as she travelled 
south, surrounding herself deliberately with the ap- 
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pointments of a princess. She wanted to restore 
something — some lost interest or belief in herself — 
she did not know what. But from which of them 
was she taking a vacation, from herself or Fred- 
erick? Did she want by leaving him to relearn him? 

It was a pity, Nancy Palen wrote, that she could 
not have seen the expression on Frederick's face on 
his return. He had come pussyfooting back, the air 
of some social flight or a recent triumph still thick 
about him, to be met with the announcement that his 
wife and son had left him. Gone I Instantly he for- 
got all else. Why? People didn't do things like 
that. He appealed to Nancy, who announced that 
she had come to dine, to agree with him and his 
just grievance. He was amazingly injured and amus- 
ingly conventional. 

"What does she mean by it? Just as I thought we 
were going to take life up at the spot where we'd 
dropped it for Mowbray, she elopes with him and 
seems to mean to stay." 

"Why not?" Nancy asked, leisurely taking off her 
wraps. There had been nine hard months for Ale- 
thea and a harder finish. She deserved a change : if 
mother's pensions why not mother's vacations 

"But it's — it's too damned casual!" he broke in, 
and she was not permitted to enlarge humorously 
upon her theme. Havlland was cut, and hard put to 
it to find anything he could legitimately be cut about, 
except perhaps Alethea's suddenness. 
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Nancy drawled a question. 

"Yes, he was overdue . . . delayed," Fred- 
erick answered huffily, not meeting her eyes, and 
Nancy found her meal amusing, bear-baiting. 

Alethea got all this well enough reflected in the 
first letter he sent He reproached her, going care- 
fully, with evident pride in his self-restraint. But 
why, if she must go, why not have made it Lakehurst 
or some place where he could come for week-ends ? 
He sketched his widowed state, his empty evenings, 
his dull days — and she was too far away to follow. 
Frederick with dull hours I 

But Alethea was Alethea, competent in her moves 
and so clean-cut that there was nothing to take up. 
She had laid her plans, the household was smooth in 
its running; Haviland comfortably arranged for — 
except that he couldn't make it out what Alethea was 
up to. She wrote enchanting letters and left him 
provocatively neglected. 

Nancy wrote : "Dined with your husband yester- 
day; he's still busy with the picture puzzle you left 
him. It gets him as badly as it did at first. In the 
middle of dinner he broke out: 

" *Alethea beats everything ' I had a letter 

from her to-day, she says she is having a bully time. 
Palm Beach 1 Is Alethea a Palm Beach person? 
You know better. Oh, a man can't understand 
women. 

"I cracked a nut. *No,' I told him, 'that's not 
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it. The awful thing to you about women is that you 
always think you can.' " 

"Frederick banged his fist down on your mahogany 
table. *Alike as two peas, all but Alethea. And they 
look so different.' " 

"He appeared considerably cut up by this failure 
of the sex. 'Everything's dull,' he said, 'and Doris 
Dow's flattened out like a pancake: I thought that 
girl could act I Alethea's the only one, as unexpected 
as Mother Hubbard's dog. You look for her doing 

something in one place and you find her ^No, by 

Jove, you don't find her 1' " 

"He went on glorifying you and grumbling at you 
till I yawned and left him." 

Something not settled for Alethea, something that, 
unadmitted, rankled obscurely, gave her a satisfac- 
tion in all this. She had taken the Slump with her ; 
whatever the tone of her letters, she was a good 
deal bored at Palm Beach. The world that amused 
itself was an unrewarding spectacle; it danced, it 
rode, flirted, postured, gyrated, and it was all a 
' gesture and a grimace. Holding herself apart from 
it she read and walked and speculated and thought 
of Mowbray's future. He should be a scientist and 
finish his grandfather's work. She planned his 
school, hurried him off to college, impatient for him 
to grow up and talk to her. Then she would teach 
him how a happy woman must be loved. 

She stayed on for a month, sticking it out. So far 
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as she was concerned she might as well have stayed 
at home, she came back as bored as when she went 
away. 

She came back apparently to become a hostess. 
Her engagement book was over full, her soul was 
empty, most of herself unused and unassuaged. 
"What a wonder you are," said Frederick; and every- 
one else, as she lightly swung her outward life, said 
what a wonder she was, like a chorus. To herself 
she was less than the shadow of a dream. Life was 
attained, nothing else would happen: a cool wind 
of disillusion swept across her mind. 

Coming downstairs that first morning after her 
return she had looked about her with wistful dissat- 
isfaction. It was so charming, so ready for a perfect 
life, this house that she had made, and the perfect 
life was not installed. 

Yesterday Frederick had rung up to beg her to 
dine with him at the Ritz tete-a-tete. "Let's see if 
I can compete with my son," he said, "for an eve- 
ning at least." He had been charming. If he had 
by-ways that led to other people, he also could 
go out upon a joyous lane or two with his wedded 
wife. When they came home he had stooped to kiss 
her with the luminous look so full of his old power, 
as intent upon her as if she were some great secret. 
There was appeal in his look, and next minute she 
had tried to answer with the touching reliance on the 
once potent power of a caress that had then lifted 
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them out to widest worlds. She sped to it, and Fred- 
erick's arms enfolded her, his lips sought hers and 
kissed and kissed again. 

And that was all. Night fell upon them there, 
black doubt, the flesh enfolded her in its ugly 
might through which one could break to no spiritual 
communion. Just the flesh, the withering, blighting 
deadness of the flesh, bearing her down and down, 
those greedy senses defeating their own ends. 

Was there really nothing between them, nothing 
but this inverted prayer like a Black Mass, dead as 
anything that lay in the morgue awaiting burial? 
Was it another of those insolvencies of the spirit 
more shameful than any other bankruptcy? Con- 
scious of the devasting fact that physical nearness 
could co-exist with remoteness and outer darkness of 
heart, they were exiled within each other's arms, and 
in the terrible concentration of matrimony, demand- 
ing of each that the other contain the round world 
and all the seven seas. 

Alethea moved down the sun-filled room to her 
breakfast table to wait for Frederick, and called her- 
self ungrateful. Her father used to say of the 
Knowltons : 

"They give each others' names to loneliness and 
the contrary nature of all things — ^bills, neuralgia or 
the cook. Marianna calls it Anthony, Anthony calls 
It his wife; and it is life." 

Life? Why could she not grasp it? Her son? 
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There was something that smacked of duty in her 
assiduousness in his nursery. The small body as she 
lifted it, or as he snuggled to her side, meant an out- 
welling of tenderness, but she was no lover of mere 
beginnings, nor the purely sensuous joys of mother- 
hood. When Mowbray's mind awoke and called to 
her that would be the thrill; meantime relationship 
with his father was still unmastered, and it must be 
before she could deal serenely with his son. Then 
by accident, coming in softly one afternoon at dusk, 
she chanced upon a secret. Light flickered beauti- 
fully upon the nursery wall, Frederick was sitting by 
the open fire playing a shadow game with the child ; 
he and his son were already friends. By some gen- 
tleman's agreement, by a mere clasp of the hand ap- 
parently, they had met and understood each other. 
Alethea went out as softly as she had come, suffering 
some new pang she hardly understood. Was Fred- 
erick lonely, too? 

Frederick in his daily routine was quite the same. 
He still needed a game to keep him going. The 
mysteries of the soul went unsolved, and Frederick 
wanted someone to play button, button, who has the 
button with him. He recovered easily from these 
spasmodic interests; she watched him trailing back 
and found a harder time, as time went on, in passively 
accepting his return. He came back glowing, always 
Frederick the passionate lover who returned, though 
at first a little watchful. But what became of every- 
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thing, to whom did Frederick really belong? If he 
would only admit the power and meaning of these 
strayings. Maybe he did not know. Maybe one 
could round out love only through numerous zests 
and responses, maybe multiplicity was necessary to 
unity. 

And beneath these wonderings was the one ever- 
present fact — the post matrimonial slump. When 
how, would it have its ending. 



CHAPTER XVI 

ALETHEA had been stopping with Nancy for a 
week. 

She came back late one afternoon just as Frederick 
arrived, and he had told her, almost in the same 
breath with his greeting, that there was something 
he must talk to her about as soon as she was free. 
She had not taken off her wraps nor been up to the 
nursery, but had stopped in the hall to look over the 
mail — there was a curious letter from Bertha in it — 
and she was not over-responsive. Frederick had 
been evasive when it came to settling summer plans, 
and had been showing signs of worry all the spring. 
Who now? Wearily she took it for granted that it 
was who, someone who made it imperative again 
for Frederick to summer on Long Island. Her heart 
was set on going to New Hampshire ; she determined 
she would play for time before making her decision, 
and let Frederick cool his philandering heels a while 
before he learned it. 

She followed him, however, to the library and 
waited impatiently while he came beating round and 
round it to the point in a manner quite unlike him- 
self. Alethea, wondering if she would have time to 
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dress for dinner, did not help him, while he arrived 
miserably at his question and asked it with an air of 
deep-dyed guilt. 

''Could you do without a car for a time?" 

"Why?" 

She was surprised but cold and preoccupied. Did 
Bertha's wail mean anything? She must read it over, 
and she wondered if Mowbray had had his supper 
while Frederick lit a cigarette, dug his hands in his 
pockets and blurted out : 

"Alethea, I hadn't any business to, but I've been 
losing money." 

Her generosity flew to his aid, his culprit look 
evoking it. 

"Have you been worrying over expenses? This 
came as a relief upon her expectation of stale sins. 
She almost welcomed it. "Why didn't you speak to 
me before ? The car — why of course 1 And my dear 
I can get along on much less — on my own income." 

Haviland stared at his wife. What a trump Ale- 
thea was! And she was so particular, too, about 
accounts and expenditures and bills. But his look 
did not wholly clear. There was trouble regarding 
her own money, he was seriously worried. Walter 
was in some fashion to blame here, though Haviland 
did not blame him. It was bad luck that Courtney's 
business misadventure, which involved her funds, 
should have occurred at the same time. But they 
Should not be in this pocket except f or'him ; Frederick 
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lavishly blamed himself while his wife listened and 
admired his fairness. It appeared that Haviland had 
again been seduced by the thing that moved; the 
stock exchange list had begun to rise, then came war 
panic and Walter. 

"You're a trump/' Haviland said again. He 
knew women who had been making life hideous this 
past year for less causcj and Alethea took it like the 
loss of a paper of pins. 

"Now I can buck up; but Lord, I'm glad that's 
over! I've put it off and off, and gone round look- 
ing no more hang-dog than I've felt." 

But life was important to Alethea, not the means 
of living. She was wrung with remorse for her un- 
fair and unsympathetic attitude of these past weeks, 
and threw herself into making Frederick's path easy 
the more ardently. 

He was as usual not explicit in details. But they'd 
weather it somehow, he said, and first there must be 
a pow-wow with Walter. 

Alethea was sorry for the Courtneys, anxious to 
make the matter of her affairs as simple for them 
as possible. What Walter had done she did not 
quite understand, and Bertha's letter pled and be- 
rated alternately. But instantly she wished, the more 
because she liked him little, to show no debtor's ar- 
rogance or anger. 

Frederick pleased her greatly. There had been 
no evidence of recklessness or will to do Alethea out 
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of anything, he said, and Walter, given time, would 
make good. His belief made Coui-tney's way as easy 
as it could be, but it wasn't exactly a comfortable 
interview with the steps when they arrived. Bertha 
maddening, touching, and greatly in the way, 
brooded over Walter and not only brooded but 
pecked if she thought he was criticised. Did Havi- 
land, in the ensuing talk, make a suggestion that 
looked as if it cast a reflection — ^though Heaven 
knew he trod with the most careful feet — then 
Bertha was upon him, ruffling her plumage, and she 
must be smoothed down with great loss of energy and 
time. As for Walter, one did not doubt his honesty 
nor his judgment, but his manner did everything 
possible to implant a doubt. Walter's soul seemed 
somehow never to wear the right clothes for an 
occasion. 

Against this Frederick shone resplendent. Alethea 
frankly did not listen to detail, she listened to her 
husband and rejoiced in him. This was Frederick 
as she loved him, generous, big, imaginative, kind. 
He was like that always underneath; she felt nearer 
to him than she had been in months. 

"Proud of you, very proud of you, my dear." 
She nestled close when the others were gone. 

"Alethea — ^why not always like this?" 

Ah, why not? The shadow of those other women 
that came, she could not help it, so often between 
them. And he did not know- 
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"What a precious fool I've been," he said. But 
whether he meant in following fortune's lure or 
that of some other light-minded ladies, he did 
not say. 

Alethea turned to the question of what was to be 
done. Practically, Walter's announcement — it 
halved her personal income — came like a thunder 
clap. The first thing she understood was need of 
immediate retrenchment. She feared nothing that 
meant a common fight against a common enemy, and 
handsomely she tackled plans for curtailment. But 
here she met unexpected difficulties with Frederick. 
He was against cutting down in any place where it 
would show, it was bad for a man's professional 
reputation. 

*'We can't economize as much as we should be- 
cause of the- effect on clients. Kittle cattle clients. 
You've got to make 'em think you're a success before 
they'll turn round and make it true." 

Well, it must be managed, even if it involved put- 
ting a best foot foremost in a way that little appealed 
to Alethea's forthrightness. She began all over. 

"You let me try again; I'll think of the sensitive 
client, I promise you. You don't know what it is to 
me to feel there is something we're doing together, 
and I can really take a hand." 

"So Frederick had to run after something, even 
if it were only a flying stock or two," Nancy said. 
Alethea did not like it; she had been hard enough 
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earlier on Frederick herself, and was the less inclined 
to outside criticism. 

The first consideration was Mowbray's needs. 
They talked long before they reached a solution; 
then they sent the child to Alethea's place in the hills 
with his devoted nurse, rented their house furnished 
for a round sum, and went to live in a small suite in 
a smart apartment hotel. Alethea felt with an un- 
righteous pang of jealousy that dyed her deep with 
shame, that it was almost worse for Frederick than 
for her to part with their son. 

They had lived. In poorer years, she and her 
father, in a big, run-down old house, heart-breaking 
to care for, and her mind went naturally to the frank, 
admirable economies of these times. But a plan of 
life dictated by a client's emotional reactions meant 
living on the thin edge, living in spasms in cramped 
quarters with the frills on, eliminating all the fine 
necessities and going it strong, as Haviland said, 
upon the luxuries. The non-housekeeping apart- 
ment, a great deal of glitter, no* comfort and little 
space — it was appallingly gorgeous downstairs and 
, uncomfortably ornate and inconvenient above — 
/seemed to solve half-way the immediate problem. 
Alethea would have what all women are supposed 
to long for, freedom from domestic care. The place 
with its glittering trimmings and the reasons that 
could be offered — "sent my son to the country 
and let the house to give my wife a change" — 
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presented all the front necessary for any sensitive 
clientele. 

Alethea found the place after a good deal of look- 
ing and the sacrifice of most of her ideals. She had 
packed with a constriction of the throat, and it had 
not been without many a wrench that she had let 
the house. It was so full of intimate experiences 
that it seemed impossible other people should not 
see them ranged visibly around the wall like pictures. 
Even the hurts seemed precious . • . the night 
Frederick played poker until dawn, that other after 
their silent explosion over Mrs. Bronson. Life was 
queer. The pangs tied you as strongly as links of 
common happiness. 

And then the people who came to rent! Women 
who glanced around and then sat down to spend the 
morning in autobiography, people who flipped up 
hangings and ran their fingers in hard-eyed appraisal 
over furniture, as if it were an auction, while Ale- 
thea flinched as if a hand had been laid upon her 
person. There were people who bargained and tried 
to beat her down and came and tried again; people 
who glowed over "just the thing they were looking 
for, so happy to Have found it they'd telephone to- 
morrow," and were never heard of more. Alethea 
knew herself to be ridiculous about it, but in private, 
and never allowing Frederick to suspect her pangs, 
until finally she found the one possible tenant, impec- 
cable, admirable, if one must rent one's household 
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gods at all, and entirely ready to pay the good round 
price by which they were to be compensated for lack 
of home. 

All this was more than made up to her. The 
shifts and devices of that following winter, the gaiety 
of their stealthy pairings and prunings, was a revela- 
tion of joy. It was worth living in this meretricious, 
gilt-and-s a tin-divan sort of poverty for what she won. 
The natural taste Frederick showed for conspiracies 
and secrecies revealed the eternal boy. Once he had 
pretended to«be a pirate and fooled the cook to get 
provisions, now he brought contraband supplies 
home from Washington Market in a severe looking 
brief bag. Once, Alethea followed it farther, he 
had hunted for buried treasure down behind the 
barn; later he hunted for it behind Mrs. Bronson's 
bronze doors or beneath Caro Martyn's gorgeous 
red-gold hair. Well, at present he looked for treas- 
ure down no by-lanes but at home, and Alethea sang 
over her work. 

She had never been more radiant. Her step was 
light, her head held high, her eyes sparkled; she was 
happy. Once a week they entertained lavishly in the 
restaurant below. The rest of the time, they went 
on wild excursions to cheap restaurants, or had for- 
bidden feasts in their own rooms, delightful surrep- 
titious meals, honey and fruit and toast and coffee 
over the electric burner, and Alethea enchantingly 
gay and spirited about it. She formed the acquaint- 
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ance of an immense number of simple facts as she 
made over her house clothes, or delved into the 
sorceries of cook books. She felt as if life had 
been in a way kept from her by money, and their 
material possessions had stood between her and 
Frederick, Now he brought his affairs back to her, 
and they chattered like boarding school girls on the 
evenings they dined alone, they who had relapsed 
into coldly soggy silences in the last months. 

"Lord, why didn't we ever breakfast together be- 
fore?" Frederick demanded. **Yes, you and I used 
to turn up, but this " 

"I wish it were real," she sighed in return; "we're 
only playing at poverty now; I wish it would last." 

But that idea did not wholly recommend itself to 
Haviland. 

"You're a brick, Alethea; no fuss, all cooperation 
and a jolly good pal beside. But you'll not have to 
put up with this sort of life long. If we land the case 
with the Merediths and the steel interests behind 
them, my partners can swing the game here, and may- 
be I can get back into politics." For his name had 
been suggested for State Attorney General. 

"Meredith's the man the Lent's know, isn't he? 
Marcia told me they hoped " 

Haviland nodded. "Makes things hum, doesn't 
she? Marcia's a great asset." 

They had met the Lents last year. Peter, an eco- 
nomics man, was long, lean, humorous and coldly 
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keen for a better world, scientifically planned, while 
Marcia had written one successful play and several 
that could find no market. She was pretty, blonde, 
sparrow-small and quick, with remarkable hazel eyes 
indicating a temperament she seemed to ignore; she 
and Peter seemed very happily married. Marcia ^ 
talked.well of impersonal things ; she had a generous 
zest for serving other people's interests; she was an 
asset. 

"M-m-m," said Nancy after meeting them, and 
took a long puff at her interminable cigarette. "Nest 
robber. Cuckoo." 

"Do you mean a vamp? She's not like any ever 
seen." 

"Rarely get 'em so good," Nancy agreed impcr- 
turbably. And when Alethea protested: 

"Intellectual type?" she repeated. "She'll keep 
that going, it piques 'em, looking the way she does. 
She has an appetite, watch." 

"Fiddlesticks 1" 

Alethea was too happy to believe it. She had shed 
the thought of sirens, and was gloating over her con- 
quest of the chaffing dish, of this sort of frilly, shelf- 
like existence, in her freedom from the thrall of an 
establishment, and reconquest of a husband. Bit by 
bit she reclaimed him, set her seal upon him, drove 
forward to her goal, that unity and fusing for which 
everything within her longed with fierce, unswerving 
oneness of desire. She met him with enchanting in- 
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tcrlacing play of spirit when they were together, sEe 
made processions of herself, of all her selves in long 
array, and set them forth before him like the enter- 
tainment of Scheherezade. 

The Lents were an addition to the outer side of 
this living, and Alethea did not follow Nancy's ad- 
vice and watch. She was busy with items of expendi- 
ture and the struggle both were lifting, with a good 
will that took ugliness away from the note of keeping 
up appearances. You didn't have to keep up appear- 
ances with Marcia ; she knew all about poverty's de- 
vices, laughed at Alethea encouragingly and made 
an intelligent picnic of life. She was bent on suc- 
ceeding with her plays, and the atmosphere of her 
struggle was exhilarating. 

A new obligation for Alethea arrived in her young 
niece Emily, Marianna's daughter. Anthony had 
written her that Emily was coming down to look 
for an engagement as a dancer. He raved, he tore 
his hair, but the astonishment was that he raved only 
upon paper. 

Emily came. The split as you might say had 
reached her; the riven domestic world, and the 
prolonged duel between her parents manifesting 
itself anew in her soul. She was seeking, poor 
child, to reconcile herself and life, no doubt, but 
Alethea, too, shrank at the means. Impossible! 
A dancer 1 

"Oh, thank the Lord not another little bobted- 
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haired music or art student," Frederick said. "May- 
be this one really wants something beside the icing 
on the cake." 

"But going among all those impossible men, big- 
nosed, predatory Jews and ogling Gentiles. She says 
they greet her with *Look who's here,' she goes 
round to ask for work so often. She talks of the 
colossal photographs of stars she sees in these places 
as if she had been ready to genuflect before them. 
The other day she managed to get in to see some 
person with an awful Jew name, and she spoke of it 
like an audience with the pope. I don't know if he 
received her with his feet on his desk; if he didn't it 
was out of respect to his mahogany, not to her. He 
grunted at her, as far as I could make it out that 
was all he did, and referred her to his secretary. 
That child! And Marianna encased her like a 
jewel." 

"What has respect to do with an earthquake? 
That IS what nineteen is looking for these days. 
Don't worry." 

Emily was difficult to deal with, a terrible little 
inquisitor with neither fear nor compassion. She 
had a tiny pack of cards with which she oc- 
cupied surplus energy when she called or dined. 
She spread them out and then began her amazing 
questions. 

"What's love like? Sort of drowning in glory, 
or going through a hoop like the circus lady?" She 
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waved a flexible finger, amber stained with nicotine, 
and spoke with a prying, scornful, grudging eager- 
ness. 

Raney played with her. 

*'Love? It's a mouse trap, nibble, nibble, click 
and there you are. Want to be mesmerized ?" 

Emily did not. She swept him with her large, in- 
telligent, sorrowful eyes, so different from her slang, 
her thrusts and lack of all the human suavities, and 
turned again insistently to Frederick. 

"I want to know what love feels like; not joking, 
I need it in my business. When a girPs on her own 
she ought to have some idea. I've got to dance it, 
too." 

"Good Lord !" said Frederick. 

"Want to be mesmerized?" grinned Raney again 
like a Coney Island barker. "Come try the substitute 
for love." 

"Mesmerized by you? You couldn't." 

"Right," Nancy advised her. "Don't let Raney 
start anything. He's worse than the sleeping sick- 
ness. He spoiled a party at home by laying all the 
guests in rows, and once the dinner wasn't served be- 
cause he tried it on the cook and butler." 

Emily lived on the top floor of a house painted 
pink with a green door. The rooms were decorated 
in primary colors, just, Raney said, as you get 'em 
from the vat. The furniture was clumsy as a dodo 
bird and rather sparse, while upon the strange wall 
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decorations many colored spots fruitlessly and for- 
ever pursued each other. All this, along with her 
escape from home, gave Emily an immense persua- 
sion of superiority whose only antidote was her un- 
successful chase of the eternally eluding manager. 

Silently her elders viewed the room. 

"You either get it or you don't get it; one can't 
explain," Emily expounded as they gazed. Raney 
walked up to her and turned her round and round, 
revolving slowly. 

**You should be mesmerized," he said. "You need 
it." 

"Dance for us," demanded Frederick. 

She danced : she danced the heart out of you. It 
was passionate protest against life and a wilder de- 
mand for it, Marianna and Anthony over again. 
The pulse of pity beat in her for the child as she 
watched, and Alethea wished she had been free to do 
more for her this winter. But could you do more for 
Emily? She appealed to Frederick, the connoisseur 
— ^was she something new in womankind? — and he 
confessed his puzzlement. 

She rubbed her cheek against his coat softly after 
the others were gone, forgetting Emily. How won- 
derful it was to be fingering life beside him; in her 
heart was the grateful sound of August and of har- 
vest time. She treasured these higher altitudes and 
serenities that they had won. Even their kiss was 
deeper now and there was quietude with lovely gently 
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confessed. She made up her mind that the marital 
slump through which they had passed was all a hint 
to settle down. To be married meant a permanent 
feeling. She tried for that, a comfortable jog-trot, 
humdrum, happy acceptance, a nice old suit of mar- 
ried affections, a slippered ease and a comfortable 
yawn sometimes, if you liked. 

As the spring waned Emily came up to recount the 
ruin of her hopes, at least for the season. She had 
gotten nowhere, and before she could come back 
to town there would be all the row over again with 
her father. Looking like a damp young bird Emily 
gulped back her woe, searched her bag for amber 
mouth piece and her cigarettes, lit one, searched 
lower to bring forth some rattling dice, black cubes 
set with brilliants. 

**PIay?" she demanded of Haviland. 

**Craps I You young wretch !" 

**Why?" Her look was innocent, still shadowed 
by her fate. "It fills in time while you are waiting 
in an ofEce; sometimes you make a little something 
too." 

"Glad she's going back to father," they said to 
each other after she was gone, and Alethea sighed 
with relief. Emily was as abnormal to her as a 
Cubist picture, concerning which one says: "Well, 
they must mean something." 

Her mind slipped back to her own affairs. She 
was travelling north next night to Mowbray and stay- 
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ing with him for a month. They were not quite 
sure of summer plans, but Walter's business was 
coming around; she had had her first dividend and 
they were ahnost on their feet again. 

Was she sorry for the change that was imminent, 
the house again next year and all that it meant in the 
old life once more ? She did not know. But she bade 
Frederick good bye and watched him going from 
the train vAth a clutch at her throat, and fierce 
triumph in her heart. She had won: she possessed 
him, hers as if she had made him. 



CHAPTER XiVII 

THE month went very swiftly. Mowbray was 
well, apple-cheeked and lusty as a little peas- 
ant, and beginning to enchain the interest. She hated 
to leave him. 

She journeyed back to the Frederick she had left: 
she arrived to find him — different. He was immersed 
in politics. Marcia, he said, was helping him, and he 
suggested they should take a camp together for the 
summer with the Lents, since their plans still hung un- 
decided. 

"A camp," Alethea gasped, "a new place." 

They were in the cab together and Frederick 
smiled at her. His knee and arm touched hers, a 
current ran through him to her and back again, im- 
perishable, immortal. He leaned to lift her to him, 
a note fell from his pocket and he recovered it with 
a swiftly miserable glance. Gently Alethea with- 
drew herself. 

"Didn't you leave your husband in Marcia Lent's 
care? Spent a month away, and now you're asking 
why Frederick's different," said Nancy. 

"Marcia 1" she still went through the form of 
protest, though she was ridiculously upset about her. 
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"Vamp, vamp, vamp," said Nancy dryly, **I told 
you long ago." 

Looking back, Alethea did not know when the 
change began in her perception of Marcia Lent, but 
it was not recent. Marcia was restless, critical 
toward Peter, and flicking impatiently at her. Aware 
of the thrust of antagonism between them, aware 
but dimly of its source, she had been pricked by its 
strange shafts to a defensive attitude. Frederick 
should have had his political ambitions gratified long 
ago, Marcia said, and it was an arraignment of 
Alethea. Without knowing how, she found herself 
in the class of dangling, hampering, parasitic wives^ 
and Marcia was rebuking her I 

One evening after her return when they were lis- 
tening to the reading of Marcia's play, the gauntlet 
was at last flung down. The play was hard as nails, 
and cruel. Alethea hated it and said nothing, hoping 
her silence would pass unnoticed; Frederick was vol- 
uble enough for two. But Marcia suddenly eyed 
her, and broke sharply across his praise. 

"How do you like it?" she demanded. 

Alethea hesitated then took her leap. "Your 
woman, need she have been quite so— competitive ?'* 

"You hate her, I thought so !" Marcia flung her 
small head back triumphantly. "That's her charm, 
competitiveness, it's at the bottom of every interest 
In life. In a window box one flower survives at the 
expense of the others : competitiveness brings out all 
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the brilliancy and will to live, and all the beauty — " 

Alethea's brows lifted, she wore unconsciously all 
the highbred arrogance of her great grandmothers. 

"At some one else's expense? Doesn't it sound 
a little — German?" 

Marcia looked at her furiously, and she saw for 
the first time what Marcia's golden eyes were like. 
They meant to win Haviland and to wring him dry. 

She turned her own on Frederick. He wrote it 
large as he always did, the phases of his fresh attrac- 
tion plain all about him. Frederick, assiduous to 
his wife, almost compunctious, Frederick immensely 
preoccupied with the stage, with all Marcia's pre- 
occupations when Marcia was not preoccupied with 
his: Marcia's bold unmistakable hand in his mail, 
Marcia's flower in his buttonhole, Marcia's trick of 
speech upon his tongue. This was all the respons- 
iveness of an imaginative man, a part of Haviland's 
extraordinary plasticity. Alethea had learned that 
it did not last, but all their past weeks together had 
seemed to promise something different, and she was 
weary of these love pilgrimings. 

Moreover, Peter, urged doubtless by Marcia's law 
of competition, was staying in the game, matching his 
wits against Frederick's charm and proving her win- 
dow box theory, greatly to Marcia's satisfaction. 
Peter was commonly forgetful and inattentive, but 
Frederick's charming assiduities served better than a 
memory system to improve him, and Marcia was sur- 
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rounded by books, flowers, candy, the competitive 
offerings of her husband and Alethea's. The Lents 
moved and Frederick showed his skill in packing 
books and china and his persuasive gift with truck- 
men, while Peter was civilly sarcastic but also be- 
came domestically industrious. Frederick and Peter 
chanced to be in Washington at the same time ; Fred- 
erick dashed back to see Marcia over the week end. 
Peter got wind of It and arrived by the next train, 
making the mistake of stalking a little as he came in 
upon Frederick and Marcia immersed in the play. 

It was Marcia's game of human poker, and no one 
knew how she was betting. Alethea wondered why 
she could not play too. But the stakes were too high. 
She had heard of that Washington episode from 
Frederick. He was so much irritated with Peter that 
he had to talk. Lent's intrusion upon his wife was 
grotesquely ill-timed, and might have led to a contre- 
temps had not Marcia as usual been equal to it. She 
had tact! She had said **Do sit down, Peter, and 
listen carefully; this is the revision of the second act," 
and went on reading until he had time to cool. 

Frederick's fine reprobation of Peter for beating 
him back to town, and then exhibiting heat at his 
wife's midnight tete-a-tete with another woman's hus- 
band was second only in amazingness to his expecta- 
tion that Alethea would share his disapproval. 
Couldn't he see? Couldn't he see that when they met 
Marcia was always attacking her, had he no impulse 
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to defend? She tried to make him understand what 
the happy complicity of the past months had been to 
her ; was it to end ? He did not meet that. A man will 
rarely rise to a woman's occasion, and Haviland was 
preoccupied. She tried again and turned to him with 
an appeal, a kind of reference to judgment books and 
high matters of the heart. He looked at her in 
amazement; was this all about Marcia? She had 
accepted harder things? Yet who but the camel can 
judge of what may be the last straw? 

Frederick grew restive. He had had a long, hard, 
careful-going year; he wanted now, like one rising 
from a task, to stretch and yawn and dance a little jig. 
Why didn't a woman understand? He crossed to her 
and tried to soothe her with a teasing, wheedling kiss. 

"You've had about all your share, my dear. These 
last months scrapings and parings have taken it out 
of you. You know how important the Meredith case 
is to us? Marcia is great friends with them, she is 
generous and she wants to help. Of course I want to 
keep my end up by doing things in turn " 

And this was worse than no answer at all : it missed 
the point. Fresh from the new-won knowledge of 
what really sharing his life might be, it cut the deeper 
that in the matter of his career it was to Marcia that 
he turned. If there were room there for a woman 
whose was the place but his wife's? This intrusion 
of Marcia's mind, working with her own material, 
was a subtler hurt than any that had gone before. 
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She, Alethea had found Frederick plastic to her will 
to mold him into oneness these past months ; bit by bit 
over those enchanted breakfasts she had wooed him 
and let herself be wooed, both journeying to common 
conquest, learning each other. She had gone to do her 
duty by their son and Marcia had so easily supplanted 
her. Jealousy ? The word had now no power to re- 
proach or sting her; the fact stung. Again : again that 
which was hers was being spread in public before the 
feet of another woman, and she was hurt, with the 
hurt of a child cheated of some promised treasure and 
the hurt of a woman who sees her hopes defeated, her 
reason for existence unjustified. Frederick was gaily 
absorbed in the world while all her being set toward 
him, and Marcia was managing Frederick's political 
career. 

"Meredith is ours," Haviland told her one evening 
exultantly. "That leaves me free for the campaign. 
Jove, I owe a lot to the Lents. Before we all go 
out of town we ought to have dinner for them to 
celebrate." 

To celebrate 1 



CHAPTER XVIII 

IT was a late April day with a warm wet wind 
and rain that came like a caress, and once more 
life was terrible with the false promise of the spring. 

Frederick was out of town, but he came back to- 
morrow for the dinner to the Lents. Alethea found 
herself with all her arrangements made, and the day 
upon her hands. A broken engagement left the whole 
afternoon empty, she thought of the ways in which 
women amused themselves and found nothing to 
her mind. What should she do ? Go to a medium or 
a psych-analyst? Unable to bear the house she called 
a cab, and then found she still had nowhere to go 
after a few errands had been accomplished. She 
looked up and down the streets in the soft, teeming 
rain. In a state of flaccid boredom rare to her, she 
thought with a short smile of irony of Bertha's rem- 
edy for marital misunderstanding, and gave the ordej: 
to stop at the salon de beaute. 

It had been years since she was last here, but the 
place was the same in its heavy, curtained, rose-hung 
atmosphere of scandal, exactly the same as on the 
morning that, deciding she would marry Frederick, 
she had been dragged here by lachrymose Bertha. An 
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attendant recognized her as she came In, and she 
yielded herself to the skilled hands that deftly min- 
istered. Alethea surveyed herself critically. Had 
she grown ugly? The glass and the girl's admiring 
eyes seemed to deny it. 

It wouldn't really be so bad here, she thought, ex- 
cept for the surroundings and the ritual, the scents 
and the tales. In the next cubicle a foolish voice had 
already begun some story of a pecant husband. . . 
Always the same, they'd never cease till judgment 
day. It was husbands, prospective and retrospective 
that brought people here, a sort of drydock for wives. 
She leaned back drowsily, she wished that voice would 
stop. The girl's fingers were soothing, she was mas- 
saging her brow, and Alethea's eyes were covered. 
She asked a question, the attendant answered in 
monosyllables: she was listening to the talk in the 
next cubicle. 

"... A married man, his wife's quite a swell. 
She's one of those women who carries her head high, 
but she may have her consolations." 

Alethea's eyes were now uncovered; in the glass she 
met those of the girl fixed upon her in a look signifi- 
cant and rather hard. She gave a faint shiver of dis- 
taste, but found herself wondering unwillingly about 
the woman who held her head high, and the man. 

Next door the attendant asked a question softly, 
and the customer's penetrating voice took it up: 

"Yes, that's the woman, the other woman. He's 
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in politics now they say, the sort of man that's into 
everything. You must have heard of him, he" 

Alethea's attendant clumsily dropped a heavy 
brush that drowned the rest. As she rose Alethea 
read recognition, significance, now in the woman's 
eyes. The voice went on with a patchwork of truth 
and lies and occasionally, over a precious scandalous 
spot, was sibilantly lowered. Alethea looked up 
again to meet the attendant's gaze fixed upon her with 
a mixture of pity and hard curiosity; sordid bits of 
biography came through the partition now in a steady 
stream. On the back of her neck the soft hands 
sought and pried and left no privacy; there was the 
sibilant whisper again and, sharp as the crackle of 
charged wires, the sound of her own name. 

Alethea sat up quietly, put on her hat, adjusted 
her veil, paid her bill at the desk and went out. Her 
hands were ice, her pride burnt hot and cold at the 
same time. On her way back she stopped at a church, 
stood in its unaccustomed silences and wished that 
she could pray. If she were able, what should she 
ask for? Fortitude? It had not won her much so far. 
Concrete things, Frederick's complete return? She 
could not : he would have to come himself, her train- 
ing would not let her ask. She rose from her knees 
like one who has failed of an audience, and went out 
into the sunshine that hurt and dazzled her, for it 
had cleared, and there was Raney. 

*Xord, Alethea I What is it?" 
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"I've been to Beauty Parlors. It wasn't a success.'* 

"Look here, my dear, don't put a man off; there's 
something the matter. What am I for if I can't help ? 
Lord Harry! be kind and let me." 

She laughed and said: "You're not an all-wise 
Providence, Raney : that's what I want. I'm not sure 
that I want it wise, complaisant perhaps." 

And since she now sat down to her own board and 
came hungry away, she was the more inclined to picfc 
up the crumbs of all affection scattered in her path. 
Raney's crumbs might have run to a whole cake had 
she so pleased. She let him take charge of her; they 
met Nancy and the three of them spent a curious 
evening, talking of the human race like gods. There 
was so little else to do when you had failed. Raney 
drank, the two women thought of the men who should 
have loved them, and Raney determined to-night in a 
gentle, insistent, implacable way to mesmerize her. 

"Nonsense, Ran," Nancy said, "it's only little 
squab you ever succeed with." 

He ignored her, and Alethea let herself yield as 
far as she could to his will. 

"You trust me ? Look straight into my eyes. Your 
lids are growing heavy ; you will sleep and waken only 
when I tell you. Sleep. Go deeper." 

His hand lingered on her cheek and she knew what 
that going deeper meant for him, and knew, foreign 
to all her emotional fastidiousness, that she did not 
resent it: so far Frederick and despair had brought 
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her. It was loneliness and seeking, the wish for sym- 
pathy, companionship, a mate, an answer, the grop- 
ing need for reality that was sending Raney to this 
absurd parlor game. The first wild fling of youth 
was spent for him, its swift, uncalculating dash, and 
it left him questing for love and spirit without knowl- 
edge of how they might be won. 

"Deeper, go deeper. . ." 

She tried, tried, but she was the stronger and he 
could not reach her with his spells. The sense of 
his nearness was at once touching and disturbing. 
"Go deeper." His voice pleaded, she tried again, 
eager to give him the reassurance, the assuagement 
of loneliness he sought, and it would not work. 

From without came the far roar and the heaving 
sigh of the heavy laden streets, the sense of the 
burdened beauty of the sudden heat and of night 
in the spring town. Raney was lonely, she knew she 
was holding him back from drink. Her head hung 
heavily as she tried to yield her obstinate conscious- 
ness. More and more as she felt his passes turn 
into caresses and knew how much he was turning to 
her, how much he would like to move and reach her, 
she wanted to help, wanted to lose herself, ah how 
much, and couldn't, couldn't. 

At last she give it up. "It's no use Raney, Pm 
sorry." 

She lifted her dishevelled head and pulled her 
hair into order while he told Nancy, piqued that he 
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had not won, that she was the disturbing influence. 

Alethea put her hat on. "I must go." 

The empty house yawned for her; as well defy 
it now as later. Raney followed to the door with a 
sort of hooded petulance. He said he'd put Ale- 
thea in a wagon, and Nancy called: "Put out the 
lights when you come in and don't forget the door 
chain." 

He took Alethea down into the hazy night, the 
glittering lights of whose joy palaces were blurred 
and beautified by heat and haze that rose, mysterious 
and sad, about them. Raney, waiting for the taxi, 
wanted to take Alethea home but she forebade him. 
Not to-night with all this headiness Between them. 
He looked daunted. 

"Can there be only one, Alethea? 

"Only one. For us." 

"And a kiss?" 

She shook her head. "Counterfeit." 

"I guess you're right. Women are, I suppose, 
because they listen to what goes on inside. But Lord, 
there's so little you get out of the whole damned 
mess." 

"Yes, Raney . . . you're a dear. Will you 
give the man my number." 

Raney moved her. She stopped her thoughts 
at that and held them squarely before her eyes. He 
had made love to her through his passes that were 
caresses and she had felt no condemnation ; she had 
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stayed quiescent in his arms. Then why feel for 
her husband's lapses only bitterness? Wasn't un- 
faithfulness unfaithful whatever the degree? But 
the cases hardly went upon all fours. It was a rocky 
road trying to be fair. Was it meant we shouldn't 
get all our responses from one? . . . She saw 
before her the endless procession of the women, and 
she was mortal tired. Sick too, sick: the remem- 
brance of the Beauty Parlors swept with a wave of 
nausea over her. . . Her mind churned like the 
paddles of a river boat in shallow water, churned 
and stood stilL 

She paid the man, ran up the stairs and let her- 
self in to her own vestibule. Upon the threshold 
her balancing thoughts were smitten into fragments. 
Frederick stood there, and with his unexpected pres- 
ence it was — it came to her as a shock — as if she 
hated him. That queer married hatred — she knew 
next moment she had felt it before but never as 
strong as this. The experiences of her day rose hot 
in her like poisonous fumes. Her moment's infidelity 
she now dropped furiously at her husband's door: if 
she had lain unresisting in a man's arms whose fault 
was it but his ? 

Frederick, with the changeless rightness of his 
manner to her, was expressing his concern. Had she 
been dining alone? The sordid words of the woman 
in the cubicle rang in her ears, and she answered in 
low-voiced, unwilling monosyllables. Yes, she had 
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Stayed after all in town, she had spent the evening 
with Nancy Palen. Then a drop ; nothing between 
them but reproaches that she would not speak. Not 
after all the things on which she had held silence. 

Frederick turned on the lights. She forced her- 
self to a dry question. 

"How was your trip? A success?" It occurred 
to her that she did not know what the trip had been 
for. Perhaps Marcia did. 

And Haviland answered her manner, her fierce 
stillness, not her words. 

"Alethea, what is it?" 

She turned silently away. 

"It isn't fair not to tell me," he protested hotly. 

"It will only make you angry." He waited. "Oh, 
if you like. It was one woman telling another in 
Beauty Parlors, while I had a massage, of an aifair. 
I did not know, until the end, they spoke of you." 

"And you listened to that!" She had never be- 
fore seen him really angry. 

"It was there for anyone to listen to, public like 
all our affairs. You see," she turned to him her 
swift, cold smile, "You see I still consider them mine, 
though they include almost any woman but myself." 

"I can't believe it's you," he said again. Alethea 
was silent. "What was it that you heard," he an- 
grily demanded. 

"I heard no name but yours." 

She could see Marcia in the tail of his eye and did 
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not mean to let him name her. It wasn't Marcia 
really ; it went deeper than any one woman. 

"But if you are to have a political career shouldn't 
you go softly?'* 

The color burned high in his face, his mouth hard- 
ened resentfully. He only said again : 

"You, listening to gossip in Beauty Parlors; you 
with your pride." 

The answers were all so plain to this that she 
could not make them. What use to say she had not 
believed the details, was not concerned with them : it 
was a matter of his character, the garment fitted 
that. Oh he could drag things in the dust, their 
life together, their ideals, and then reproach her. 
She stood there a pale image, inflexible and cold and 
still to look upon, yet really at that instant hovering 
on the brink of an appeal. But what spoken appeal 

ever reaches? If life together made none . No, 

to speak would mean at last reproaches, counter re- 
proaches, the same old sordid duel she had heard at 
Marianna's and at Bertha's. No. 

Frederick stood off and looked at her as if she 
held him where he stood. Hot, defiant adoration, 
resentment, contempt for himself, perhaps, but so 
entangled with his wrath at her, all this and baffle- 
ment supreme lingered in the uneasy look that hung 
upon her. All at once he seemed to forget what 
stood between them. 

"What an iceberg you are," he said with a stormy 
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laugh. "You stand there like something carved out 
of stone: are all wives cold like you, I wonder?" 

Well, he'd had his experience with other people's 
wives. 

Alethea smiled back at him carefully because she 
was not quite sure how that smile might end. Cold I 
Cold with all that hot hurt pride rankling in her brain 
and her left side. And love — ^where had it van- 
ished? All that was left was a bitter, rankling hope, 
a hope she scorned herself for harboring. 



CHAPTER XIX 

ALETHEA had gone back to Mowbray at once. 
It was in someway understood that Freder- 
ick was not to join them but to spend his summer 
elsewhere, very busy with the campaign. The edges 
of the situation were left undefined, while each knew 
that it marked on Alethea's part a determined with- 
drawal. 

How was it to end? She went over that watch- 
ing beside the play of her boy. How intricate a 
matter union was. She had longed for the peace of 
the hills to think it out, but there was no peace. 

It was very remote; wild things scuttered away 
underfoot as one walked. There were woods, a 
brook, a pond, ideal things for the boy's occupation, 
nothing for her own. Through the long summer 
days she walked the woodland ways with her prob- 
lem and saw to Mowbray's well-being. But her ideals 
were slipping, her demands on life grew less and less 
fine, she was less and less fitted for motherhood. The 
child himself was far from her; she looked at the 
boy sometimes and wondered that he should be hers. 

In the last two weeks in town she had suffocated 
herself with a multitude of affairs, holding a pillow 
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over the lips of the^ thing in herself that wanted to 
cry out and that she meant to silence. 

She had never before known the loneliness that 
ate to the bone, not even after her father's death. 
Everything she was or had been she had merged in 
Frederick, and Frederick was gone. Living with 
him remained a mockery; to rise up and lie down be- 
side this emptiness, in bitter nearness, was terrible 
accentuation of solitude. 

The summer sunshine beat upon her heart like 
hail, and she had nothing with which to protect her- 
self. Happiness it said, happiness. Remember that 
last day like this when we were together? Happiness, 
successful love and Frederick — and these things were 
not. 

Could they ever approach each other again across 
the barrriers set with swords, the swords of bitter 
words and thought? Had she ever known him, had 
she ever known anything except her own intense 
emotions which this man had power to evoke ? 

It was not possible to go on. Not possible in 
this new relation of growing antagonism, forever 
guarding life with little rules, forever measuring 
each other with mistrust; falsities and constraint 
mingling. And yet that other cold alternative, if she 
took her way deliberately out of his life and divorced 
him? She tried to think what life would now be 
without him, the long rest of it, denuded, unsheltered, 
a single woman tied to nothing but her child. If 
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she let him go out of her life and that of her boy 
she would rattle round like a pea in the dreadful 
great cold pod of the universe. 

She remembered the emptied, lacklustre look of 
an old friend of Bertha's, just released from bonds 
that had long been irksome. 

"He never really protected me in all our married 
life, yet now I am divorced I feel so unprotected. I 
went alone to child birth and child rearing; he hasn't 
since the flush of young emotion upheld me or com- 
panioned me ; yet now Fm standing alone, I have the 
queerest sense of loss." 

Divorce ! Alethea shivered. It set an axe at the 
roots of being. Negation, frustration, pitiless 
emptiness, abject defeat and its admission, acknowl- 
edgement of incapacity for major relations. .- . 
Two were more than twice the value of one. . . 
To leave him, to leave the turmoil and the bewil- 
dering pain, to leave the daily reminders of lost joys 
and unachieved ideals, the hourly minute difficulties 
of adjustment in living. And for what ? Bankruptcy, 
rootlessness. A cold horror of emptiness, a neat 
hell in which nothing moved, no one demanded nor 
denied you, no one pled, begged, stormed, hurt or 
amazed you. 

Yet to remain? Could she put it through, was 
she strong enough to dissimulate, she who had been 
taught to value truth like a religion, whose only sub- 
tlety had been a sort of hoarding of the heart in or- 
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der to give more richly, she whose dissimulation had 
been but to veil her pride, pride in her love and in 
Its garnered strength? Could she make ignoble pre- 
tence even for what might be noble ends ? How could 
she determine what noble ends might be with this 
dark poison flowing through her veins ? 

She remembered. . . In the secret dossier of 
their life a hard spot showed far back in that first 
episode with Edith Wildhack at the Havilands, just 
before they were engaged. Frederick had let that 
happen. . . and all the women ever since. 
"Why did God," demanded Raney once, "make 
woman monogamous and let man alone?" She 
wondered about all the others. She remembered 
Hauptmann's story of the Indian lilies sent to each 
woman to tell her the end had come with the man. 
She wondered if Frederick had a symbolic method, 

a form letter of bereavement Then she shrank 

back ashamed. Incredible to harbor such a thought. 
To speculate so was to destroy the last shreds of 
relationship, and she did not want it destroyed, no, 
not even yet. A woman's feeling for the invincible 
character of her union, deeper than ethics, deeper 
than creed, rose up suddenly like a tidal wave. But 
it did not drown her misery. 

She tried to go faithfully about the daily business 
of life while this grim pain possessed her. She was 
sleeping fitfully, the wretched torpid sleep of misery, 
wakefulness overcome at last by exhaustion that was 
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like a drug, brought back again by horrid jerks and 
jars to remembrance. And Mowbray wept because 
a top his father had given him was broken, and Ale- 
thea would not let the housemaid take him to the 
circus. 

Alethea had been here for two weeks when Emily 
wrote a wild appeal to be taken in for an unstated 
period. Emily implored, and she could not quite re- 
fuse. Yet the very thought was wearisome of enter- 
taining this absurd, exigent child who was always 
splashing about the universe or skirting the edge of 
some abyss, and taking nothing seriously except her- 
self. She made up for it by taking herself with 
flaming seriousness, to be sure, and Alethea's mind 
shirked both the fatigue and the responsibility of 
harboring her and her mlnature revolts. It was not 
however to be shirked. There seemed little chance 
for her to get into trouble here; she and Mowbray 
could keep each other from the blue dangers of the 
pond, and there were no managers about. 

"I can't talk to father," she wrote, "I won't talk to 
Caroline." She did not say what about. "You're all 
I have, Alethea, let me come to you. I've got to." 

Alethea supposed she had. She had never been 
less in the mood, but it was duty, and she sat down 
and bade Emily come. 

Mowbray cRmbed to the chair beside her, as she 
wrote, and tried to lift down the picture of his father 
in his inexpert fat hands. It tumbled to the floor and 
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broke. The child scrambled down and, stooping to 
pick it up, pricked his fingers on the broken glass and 
wailed aloud. 

"Father," he cried, "Father,'* and his cry was a 
demand. 

It seemed as if the day were to be full of things 
that tweaked at her and pulled her away from con- 
siderations of the matter she had come for. She had 
despatched her letter, straightened out Mowbray's 
woes, when callers were announced. 

The Willoughbys, mother and daughter, had 
motored thirty miles to see her. Mrs. Willoughby 
was old and had lost a son in the war, and Alethea 
could not deny herself. News of her son's death 
had come when Frederick was last year in the neigh- 
borhood, and he had devoted himself to Mrs. Will- 
oughby as he devoted himself to some momentary 
fancy, with all his assiduity and all his charm and 
fine imaginative sympathy. She was a writer, but 
she would write no more. She was living in the iron 
winter of the heart. "I go to his grave and it seems 
almost obscene that I survive," she said. "Courage 
and wit and power and fine audacity, and dead, dead 
in the hour of his golden youth, dead of all the qual- 
ities that made him dear: while the old remain, the 
useless and outworn." 

Today she led the talk to Frederick at once. It 
seemed to Alethea that she would never be done with 
her questions. There was nothing she did not want 
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to know, things his wife had long ceased to inquire 
about; her catechism and her delving old woman's 
interest beat about Alethea's ears until her daughter 
noticed the constraint. 

'^Mother is shameless about your husband, Mrs. 
Haviland." 

Her mother, lifting her mantle about gaunt shoul- 
ders, rose heavily to her feet 

"Your husband knows how to offer himself. In 
a world like this where we go about enclosed and 
ignorant of the man next us, that prodigious appe- 
tite of his for other people must often be misunder- 
stood. It used to be part of my craft, he hasn't my 
outlet and so he ;sets about it to reconcile old women 
to the last stretches of the road before them." 

Her tone made lightness of response impossible: 
was there a rebuke in it? The keen sunken eyes 
turned upon Alethea from the ivory pale old face 
gave her an uneasy and resentful feeling. Frederick 
had tried little enough to journey across her bound- 
aries. There was a moment's silence. Mowbray 
had climbed through the long windows from the gar- 
.. den and walked beside Mrs. Willoughby, fascinated 
as she made her slow progress to the door. She 
touched him with old trembling hands and went upon 
her way. 

Impatiently Alethea discarded all idea of her walk 
when they had gone. She felt that she had been 
arraigned and found guilty, she did not quite know 
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how. Women, old and young, always gave verdict 
in favor of Frederick. 

She took Mowbray and drove down to the village, 
and the man at the drugstore wanted to know when 
Mr. Haviland was coming up, the pretty girl in the 
post office fluted the same question, while the stout 
librarian rolled her pale blue eyes and said how we 
missed him. Frederick was a great success. 

Emily, when she came, was no easier than had 
been foreseen. Alethea watched her wearily with 
but half her mind at freedom. Emily had the impet- 
uosity and stubbornness of both her parents. Her 
skirts and her upper lips were both cut so short, and 
seemed to the older woman to mean a new note of 
defiance that she was too preoccupied to speculate 
upon. But she went on subconsciously observing the 
girl, brilliant and restless and fighting — did she know 
for what? Her feet were clad in silk so thin that 
the gleaming flesh shone beneath with a kind of 
patina. Her hair was done in ringlets as elaborate 
as a doll's, and her bizarre, recklessly abbreviated 
garments were those of a little mannequin, yet in 
her eyes there shone the fires and fervors of a new 
fanaticism. 

She followed Alethea about implacably, making 
solitude impossible to attain, and hammering, ham- 
mering at her gates with little fists of fury. There 
was nothing Emily did not want to know. She was 
concerned about birth control, the legitimatizing of 
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children, and extra marital relations: she was imp 
one moment and little tragic mask the next, and she 
wanted, wanted, wanted to know. She pried at 
Alethea for the tale of her own experience ; at almost 
any hour of the day her step-aunt was challenged on 
matters of belief and conduct, her private life inves- 
tigated with unflagging ruthlessness. What did she 
believe and why. Oh, old stuff I Did she and Fred- 
crick hit it off? Which cared the most? None of 
her reticences were spared and when she definitely 
barred her door then love must be catalogued and 
diagnosed. 

"You have a mind like a young boa constrictor, 
Emily." 

"I've got to find out if I'm to live, haven't I? If 
I marry a man I've got to know his life. I marry 
what he lives and what's the use of dodpng? The 
older generation side-stepped. Why haven't you 
made up your minds better, you don't help us. We've 
got to go on where you left off, and you left off in 
the middle." 

"What is it we haven't finished?" 

"You haven't begun; we want to know how. 
We've got to know how to love and understand 
what's going on inside people so we can really live 
with them. Sexual relations are the hardest in the 
world." 

Alethea gasped. The stormy demanding eyes, the 
set, bitter, determined little mouth of this unlovely 
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youth oddly daunted her. She hated the rawness, 
and she had to overcome the hate. Emily demanded 
an intensive consideration of her own affairs, alter- 
nating the confession as usual with her inquisition. 
And there was a young man. 

Emily told of him with more feeling than she could 
have been supposed to harbor, hard little nut that 
she seemed. Len Seaton was such a good sport. 
Len was having such a hard time. Nobody knew. 
He had brains, some day he'd be somebody. Just 
now of course alimony kept him poor an d 

''Alimony? Good Heavens, what are you talking 
of?" 

"Alimony. Weren't you listening. I told you 
yesterday he'd got his divorce. She married him, 
she lured him into it," said Emily and almost 
smacked her infant lips upon it. Yet there were 
tears in her eyes too. 

"But divorce, to begin with — " Alethea's horror 
could not clothe itself in fitting words. This child, 
this dancing infant — ! 

"Is it any worse at the beginning than at the end?" 
demanded Emily, and struck her hard. "She was 
really no person to be married to, Alethea. She led 
him a dance, Len's had an awful time. Won't you 
let him come up? I wouldn't be such a cad as not 
to let you understand before you asked him. But 
I've told you everything — wont you?" 

"Not, certainly, until I've written to your father." 
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*Tather*s no person to decide,** sHe flared, "nor 
to set an example and make the awful fuss he has. 
Father I Why you know his affairs." 

There Alethea called a halt. She would not dis- 
cuss a father's morals with his daughter, though 
Emily raged and accused her of obsolete and hoary 
prejudices. Why, if things were so, why not say 
it? 

"And anyway it! ^ our affair. We've faced every- 
thing," she boasted, "Len and I." 

"You can't face everything in advance. Even pre- 
liminary experience of marriage and divorce isn't a 
sure way to successful love," Alethea said grimly; 
then to her own amazement added: "Love is stick- 
ing to it." 

Was she sticking? She went off to write the hard 
letter to her brother-in-law and sat staring out of 
the window instead. Beauty she looked upon, beauty 
of eternal hills that should enshrine eternal love. 
And here was she meditating on divorce, and here 
was Emily, owlishly wise already upon interlocutory 
decrees. What were these children to be playing 
with such terrible toys — to what a world, rather, 
had we brought them? Wasn't Emily right in her 
challenge of the older generation? We'd sentimen- 
talized and left the cleaning up to them: we failed 
ourselves, how were we wise enough to decide for 
these others? She wrote Anthony in a white heat. 

It was decided: Emily's Lenny was to come. 
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Anthony's letter was much what Alethea expected; 
he raved and yielded. 

Emily had insisted on motoring down to the sta- 
tion to meet Leonard Seaton, and he looked outrage- 
ously young as Alethea first saw him taking off his 
coat at the end of the broad hall. But before she 
arrived at the bottom of the stairs her son, trotting 
on ahead, had reached the visitor with a shout of 
joy, and threw himself upon him. 

*Tather," he was shouting, "Father I'* 

The difficult crimson surged from throat to brow. 
The young man turned to receive Alethea's greeting 
with her son perched upon his shoulder. 

"Fine old chap," he said, "mine's younger." Did 
Emily, standing in the doorway, wince? 

Mowbray, having discovered his mistake, found 
it too much for fortitude. 

"I want my father," he wailed. 

Emily seconded him with her demand. 

"When's Frederick coming up? You'd like him," 
she turned to her young man, "he's a peach. You're 
just, Alethea, but Frederick gets right to the spot." 

"Justice doesn't get there?" She was surprising- 
ly hurt. 

"No — wouldn't say that. But — I don't know — 
he puts pep into you when you're ready to beat it. 
I went to him once in New York when I was up a 
tree, and Jingo ! didn't he help me down I" 

News to Alethea. Frederick was everywhere, all 
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creation gave him praise. She felt as the brother of 
the prodigal did when he of the husks was being wel- 
comed, and hated herself for that. 

Her decision, interrupted by the wild rush of 
Emily's descent upon her, was still to make. Now, 
with Emily occupied, she would be free to return to 
it. Frederick wrote her odd letters that reached out 
toward her, assuming a rightness between them, and 
putting out little, faint, insidious, clever feelers, 
thrumming old strings, remembering things that had 
happened a year ago at the farm with just the right 
note of regret. She could not believe that it had 
much meaning; it was merely the exercise of Fred- 
cricks's gift. But as if to reenforce it, things were 
always rounding upon her from some comer, absurd, 
irrelevant and arresting memories, just as she 
thought her mind was fixed upon the task before it. 
She remembered the sweetness of little words and 
acts that had not meant much while they were hap- 
pening, she felt the queer pull back of little habits 
and a thousand minute, shared things that bound. 
Frederick's trick of following her around up here 
while she made her morning vists, rather patriarch- 
ally, to still-room and buttery, to garden and stables, 
his interest in these details and his jests. . . . 

And this decided nothing. Was it better to remain 
with a man who did not love you or to be divorced 
from one whom you still secretly adored? If she 
bad not found her sun rise and set in Frederick, it 
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was true enough that he had been her boundary, her 
east and west, her north and south. But she wanted 
no mere duty from him, cold potatoes handed out 
at the back door. . . . And if she left him what 
then remained in the world? Her son? Should she 
throw herself into the will to make and mold, to 
reach, absorb, and fuse with this new creature? And 
to what end? That he in turn should leave her, or 
that he should become the spineless, miserable repli- 
ca of herself? 

She left her guests to themselves and took her- 
self off about the grounds. But she thought of them 
often between her own despairs, these young lovers 
who: 

"Foresaw the end of dreams 
From dream's beginnings—" 

who looked the dreary vices in the face with long, 
unflinching, adolescent stares. Together Emily and 
Lenny appeared raw and glamourless to her. They 
talked before her, when they dined together, endless- 
ly and amazingly, they investigated each other like 
terrible committees, they waylaid and set upon each 
other's souls like two young robbers, and used with 
casualness always the most appalling words. 

Yet it was impossible to doubt their sincerity, their 
almost implacable honesty. Emily's attitude toward 
the boy's past suffering was unbearable sometimes in 
its eagerness to heal, and in her affections she was 
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at once tender and rapacious. SEe was torturing 
herself with Lenny's past, clutching at it to make it 
her own, however that might hurt her, and forever 
asking questions about Lenny's son. You couldn't 
jerk the heart out of love as Emily was trying to, 
but the fact that she was trying made its appeal. 
. • . Alethea had tried — ^with what diflFerent 
•tools. Why, as Emily asked, hadn't her generation 
succeeded? 

She took up anew the revolving of her question 
through all the beauty opulent about them now. 
The meadows were starred with wild carrot, the 
trunks of the silver birches shone through the woods 
like the brilliant white of young hopes. At night, 
the deep, full, dark June night, the scent of the gar- 
den rose heavy sweet, jasmine, honeysuckle, syringa, 
like the very breath of exquisite and sublimated pas- 
sion. The hermit thrush sang its note of broken, 
liquid melancholy. . . love, love. . . and all 
this beauty gave no balm, it was not for her, the con- 
solation of the far blue hills held no assuagement. 
The young lovers were always at the end of every 
vista, Mowbray was still demanding of everyone 
who visited them "father?" and Alethea went 
about remembering Frederick's dark, perpetual 
charm. 

Then three days after Leonard's arrival Mow- 
bray was missing. 

The grounds were searched, the village tele- 
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phoned to, alarms sent out in all directions. Emily 
was established for duty at the telephone ; with every 
servant on the place pressed into* service, young 
Seaton took command. 

The pond had been, the first terror and the first 
place of search. Lenny accomplished that thorough- 
ly, and came to tell Alethea she could set her fears 
so far at rest. It had rained the night before, and the 
soft ground of the banks would have shown foot 
prints or the slipping of any small body, but they 
had dredged no less carefully, as well. Word had 
just come that someone had seen Mowbray setting 
out upon the road to the village, but could not re- 
member when. Lenny went oflF along the village 
road on horse back. 

The afternoon was waning and Alethea looked 
after him down the wet grey drive and shuddered. 
That baby, somewhere alone. It had been the 
nurse's afternoon off, and the responsibility was his 
mother's. What had she been doing? 

Presently Lenny came splashing back and in to 
her. His speech halted a little. 

"Mrs. Haviland — that kid had an idea in his 
head. You know the day I came? Well, I think 
it somehow stuck. I mean — he wants his father and 
I think he's run away to find him. You can't tell 
which way he's gone nor how far, but if you'll give 
me three men we'll take all four roads." 

"We've kept the wires busy to the places all 
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around,'* Alethea answered, white and unnaturally 
cool, "but do anything you think of." 

Lenny went off with his three men and Emily, 
abandoning her faithful station at the telephone, fol- 
lowed in a motor. After they had gone Alethea 
went to the telephone and sent a careful message to 
be telegraphed to Frederick. It was no use to play 
around with fears, explicitness was best, and she sent 
a long day letter. As she finished spelling out the 
address she remembered that she had almost 
believed Frederick would never be here with- her 
again. Now this seemed to have no meaning. 
It was growing very dark, young Seaton and his com- 
panions had not returned. Alethea paced up and 
down. 

That night about eight they brought him back. 
Mowbray had been found asleep in a mud puddle, 
his clothes torn and tears upon his face. He hung 
heavily upon young Seaton's shoulders as Lenny car- 
ried him in from- the car and put him in Alethea's 
arms. "Fa — father," he hiccoughed sleepily. In 
the doorway Emily hung, a white face showing be- 
meath a sport hat, and, as if to answer Mowbray, 
there came the sound of a motor stopping at the 
door, and Frederick's voice. 

How could he have arrived so soon? But 
Alethea, holding her son close, was too tired to be 
amazed, and then she heard him explaining to Lenny 
that his secretary reached him in Boston by long 
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distance and he'd just caught the up train. Then a 
low question. . . she heard him coming down 
the hall, and there was something in her heart that 
leaped and leaped and would not be denied. She 
heard Haviland at the door, still standing in the 
dark with Mowbray in her arms, and when he ap- 
proached she silently delivered the sleeping child to 
him. 

Mowbray opened his eyes with a drowsy crow of 
joy and snuggled down again. 

"He went to look for you." She watched the fer- 
vor of her husband's clasp. And yet — ^he had not 
borne him. 

"Shall I take him up?" 

She nodded. As he turned at the foot of the 
stairs and mounted slowly, she caught over the top 
of their son's head the edge of Frederick's look. 
Something harried and a little forlorn, some inar- 
ticulate appeal hung for a moment in the pose of 
his whole figure. They wanted, both her men, some- 
thing, some form of comfort that Mowbray sought 
^ along a muddy road — and Frederick? 

She slipped blindly back into the dark living room 
where the distraught maids had neglected to bring 
lamps, and stood with her head pressed against the 
casement. Frederick! That leap in her heart as 
the motor door slammed and he emerged beneath 
the light. His hold upon her never would relax, 
decision too had been taken from her; in the silent 
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battle Frederick won. Frederick, she thought with 
a queer pride, always won. 

On the threshold, as she emerged later, Lenny 
came to her with his wry, gauntly honest smile. 

"I wonder if that's the way mine cries for me, or 
ever went to hunt for me? Gosh I Don't tell Emily, 
but I don't know about divorce." 

Alethea did not know about divorce. She only 
knew that she was staying on. 
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ALETHEA was in two minds about telling Fred- 
erick how her decision had swayed, but she 
looked at him across the gracious spaces of their 
house, surrounded by external beauty, and it seemed 
a pity to marthe world with it. 

Haviland stayed to bring his family back to town, 
and by the time that they were reinstalled — ^now in 
their own house again — ^he was in the thick of his 
campaign. He went up through the state making 
speeches, part of the time touring through the less 
populous districts, and everything going very well, 
he wrote, when trouble came. 

It flamed out at Alethea one morning from her 
morning paper in excited headlines, the account of 
a motor trip, a camp accident in the Adirondacks 
and an ensuing fire that had befallen the Merediths 
and a party of their guests — among them Frederick 
Haviland, nominee for State Attorney General. 

The fire had not done much damage, but the im- 
plication was that the gay irresponsibility of the party 
had led to grave carelessness. Reassured as to Fred- 
crick's safety, for the paper quoted him, Alethea 
felt a stab of anger, succeeded by the old dull pang 
of revolt. Motoring with the Merediths — ^why 
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hadn't she known what this trip meant The Mere- 
diths meant Marcia. She tossed the paper down 
only to pick it up again. The tone of the news was 
acrid in its implications; there was an editorial, ad- 
monitory and stinging, upon forest fires and citizen- 
ship. After all why make so much of it since the 
loss had really not been great. Why did anyone care 
— except themselves? She was reckoning it over 
again when the door swung open and Bertha came 
in with a damp, pulpy rush. 

"Alethea, poor darling 1" 

When would they learn she was not to be poor 
darlinged. She endured Bertha's fluid, excfamatory 
kisses as best she might. Tears I She had heard 
that seals shed tears. As soon as she decently could 
she shook herself free. 

"What is it?" she demanded sharply. 

"Then you haven't seenl Frederick — don't you 
know where he is? That dreadful woman." 

"Really Bertha — ^please try to be intelligible. 
What woman?" 

For answer Bertha thrust toward her a copy of 
a paper that makes capital of slanderous insinu- 
ations. In contemptible terms, at once sly, measured 
and biting, it gave an outline of the trip, the accident; 
a slimy, viperous talc. 

Alethea threw it down in disgust. But after all 
Frederick could not afford this kind of notoriety. 
She must think, and that was hardly possible with 
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Bertha about She was just considering how best 
to get rid of her, when the door opened to admit 
Jane Mowbray, her step sister-in-law, militant with 
the news. Jane had been made of something very 
stiff, and creaked and rustled maddeningly. 

"You can't permit this to go on, Alethea, there's 
an end to everything. You'll certainly have to take 
steps." 

"Just what I've been saying," Bertha chimed in 
lugubriously. "Did you see what it said, *An orgy 
in the northern woods — ' " 

"Like that horrible affair of the Prince of Austria 
that led to murder — " 

"Ridiculous 1 You talk as if their beastly im- 
plications made it so." 

Alethea headed them off with her indignation, but 
they beat upon her with unasked advice when she 
needed to possess her soul and think. They piled 
it up, raking into Frederick's past for things that 
should be buried and things that weren't so, and this 
aligned her as defender, seeing Frederick as she 
had not when the task had been to defend him from 
herself. 

"Must a- man be always at his wife's heels report- 
ing like a policeman at a sergeant's desk? The Mere- 
diths were on a hunting trip — " (true, but how had 
she just remembered it?) — "Frederick was to join 
them between speeches. They had an accident. 
—Well?" 
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The maid came in with a telegram. Alethea 
opened it deliberately, signed the book, picked up 
the yellow slip again and read aloud. 

"Accident exaggerated. Ankle sprained, a few 
burns. Home Wednesday. F. N. H." 

She slipped it back into the envelope, forced her- 
self to smile and ask them both to lunch. 

But they took their condolences and damaged sym- 
pathy away, no longer sorry for her, but not a little 
angry. Nancy followed, glanced at their retreating 
backs comprehendingly, picked up a paper and said 
two words: "Marcia's dished," and walked after 
them. 

Bertha called Nancy vulgar : she was very reassur- 
ing. 

Alethea tossed over the papers again and won- 
dered at the virulent type of the notices. Her eyes 
strayed to another column containing political news, 
and'something leaped in her brain. Politics of course 
— ^was she grown flaccid? The Attorney Generalship, 
and Frederick couldn't afford an escapade nor the 
rumor of one at this stage of the campaign. Her 
mind flew swiftly to and fro. Women*wouldn't like 
it : women. . . They would like Frederick. . . 
Frederick, the woman's candidate? Marcia hadn't 
thought of that. Marcia was dished, he could not 
work with her much after this. This was Alethea's 
chance and the best answer to everybody. The 
woman's candidate ! . • • She hunted out a list 
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of club women's names from a book in her desk, 
summoned the secretary and took down her tele- 
phone. 

That she gave him a shock of surprise — ^Haviland 
got back the following night — ^when he came in to 
find her at it, full tilt, did little more than wearily 
amuse her. Maybe it was like Mother Hubbard, 
coming from the undertakers to find her dead dog 
reading the news, but when would Frederick learn 
that she wouldn't be taking things as he expected? 
She pushed aside what he tried to say. She wanted 
no explanations, there were sharp practical issues 
before them now. 

"Then you're really all right?" she interrupted not 
unsympathetically. Haviland was limping, but he 
reassured her. It wasn't a bad sprain, no one had 
really been hurt. But furious at the stir the matter 
had occasioned, he had an inclination to talk of it at 
length and let his fury find release. 

"Well then — " Alethea interrupted a second time, 
"If you're all right let's get to work," and spread her 
plans before him. 

She watched as, with a quick flicker of the lids, he 
read. The outline she presented amazed him. There 
were numbers of women organizers with whom she 
was already in communication; she knew the condi- 
tion of whole districts and their local issues, and had 
indeed been following the news to some purpose. 

"The woman's candidate 1" he said. 
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"There's nothing we're interested in — child labor, 
factory laws, ail the rest of it, that you are not." If 
there were a lift of irony in her repetition of "The 
woman's candidate," he could not tell. Perhaps it 
pleased Alethea's pride that he might win through 
her sex; at least, if she could manage it, he should 
win handsomely. 

Frederick was going very softly. It struck her 
with a sort of ironic amusement that he sedulously 
avoided the personal with women workers, as sedul- 
ously as Frederick could. She had engaged a new 
orator, Elizabeth Carlton, who did wonderfully ef- 
fective work by the power of her fresh young enthu- 
siasm, and Alethea refound herself in work. She 
was grateful and threw herself into it, and suspended 
thought till after the campaign. 

She developed powers of generalship, along with 
practicality, for which her husband had the keenest 
admiration. 

"Jove, you can size men up," he said, and once to 
her annoyance caught her blushing. She often heard 
him boasting: "My wife's my campaign manager." 
She puffed him up with pride, wasn't she his? And 
in the long talks they had together, safe in the exter- 
nal issues, there were a thousand looks and gestures, 
even the half unconscious straying of the hands to- 
ward her, that revealed his re-enchantment. But she 
eluded him. She based relationship securely on the 
hot contest of the campaign, kept her separate apart- 
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ments, and often kept Miss Carlton with them to 
dine. 

Alethea in turn was struck by Haviland's authentic 
power when he spoke, the quality in him that caught 
and drew and held the crowd. Woman in the mass 
hung on his utterances as did woman the individual. 
It had progressive steps of which he was unconscious, 
that curious power to sway, she felt herself answering 
to it, time after time. Did it mean something in- 
herently lovable? She sat back in the hall on the last 
night of the campaign, and was tempted to resurvey 
the history of their relationship and take new heart 
of hope. But she refused herself the impulse. 
Marcia might be a dead issue, but the quality in 
Frederick that gave her power remained. 

"You're a wonder," Nancy said, endowing her 
with generosities not hers. She had acted on no im- 
pulse to forgive and overwhelm the sinner, the per- 
sonal relation between them remained in abeyance. 
The situation simply made a call upon her energies, 
the threat of outside trouble had thrown out her 
woman's loyalty to the defence of her own. 

Frederick was elected. 

"WeVe won," he called to her that night, spring- 
ing up toward her from the lower landing, three steps 
at a time, and tried to win a kiss, but with a cool 
touch she slipped past him up the stairs. 

Yes, Frederick had won the outer victory, and 
something implacable and hard was growing up with- 
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in, around old bruises. He had won, and his wife 
was without occupation. She took her meditations 
up very much where she had dropped them. She 
found herself in the desert of married life where 
nothing grew but bristling things with spines like 
cactus. Misunderstanding rattled down between them 
like iron shutters. 



CHAPTER XXI 

THE blow came to her over the telephone, unsoft- 
ened. 

"Don't you know where he is? Are you his secre- 
tary?" 

There was tension in the sound of the voice. It 
was a holiday, the office closed, and Frederick tied 
up somewhere in a conference. Alethea had just 
come in; she answered crisply that Mr. Haviland 
could not be disturbed. 

*'He's got to be; he's got to be here quick. And 
. if you're his secretary " 

'Tm his wife." 

A hesitation, then a perturbed growl. "Well, it's 
Miss Spence. She's taken gas, and / can't shoulder 
it." 

"Who is Miss Spence? Was Mr. Haviland her 
lawyer?" 

Again that break, the suspension of sound, and the 

. man at the other end had said, ignoring her question^ 

that he couldn't help it, it was bad for the house. 

He was the superintendent, and it wasn't his affair. 

"Very well," said Alethea, "give me the number 
and the name." 

2S7 
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She rang off, a buzzing in her ears that was not 
the recent sound of the instrument. The world 
moved round her In queer circles ; she tried to steady 
her body at the table at the same time that she tried 
to think, and both were difficult. The first thing was 
to find Frederick. Afterwards. . . 

She spoke cooly after she reached him at last It 
was hateful stuff to utter across the wires ; it seemed 
hard to make him understand, and when she repeated 
the name there was a doubtful pause. 

"Spence" he repeated, "Spence — in Fifty-Eighth 
Street? Sure they want me? Why?" 

**The man was imperative. The girl is dead." 

Haviland gave a shocked exclamation. ''I see 
less than ever. . . Very well, if I can break 
through I'll come at once." 

*'ril meet you," Alethea said, and before he could 
remonstrate, rang off. 

It was a cold April day with a raw wind and a 
soggy drizzle. Street musicians were playing the 
spring song as she drove off, and the mockery of it 
was as the mockery of life itself. A girl had taken 
her life, and Frederick was sent for. 

All the way driving up she was still, still as she had 
not been in months. She had reached the spot to- 
ward which all her fears had pushed or beckoned her. 
This was no longer fear but fact, and everything had 
stopped. 

Alethea paid her cab man and walked in to the 
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marble and mirrored hallway, stupidly glittering, 
just ahead of Frederick, and was waiting in the ele- 
vator when he joined her. He had seen her with a 
frown, and began to remonstrate in a low voice. 

"No place for you, Alethea, what made you 
come ?'* 

Alethea stood stubbornly with eyes that did not 
lift. The superintendent, the man who had tele- 
phoned presumably, got in with a word, and after a 
swift look from one to the other, stood silently until 
the elevator stopped. 

Going first, he unlocked the door of an apartment 
quickly, and swung it open before them. No one 
spoke, and they stepped into the gay little room full 
of feminine frippery, all pinks and golds and blue; 
full of soft cushions and wicker chairs and bird cages, 
as if life were a perpetual matinee and held no sort 
of consequences. In the living-room an electric light 
beneath a mauve shade still shed its pale illumination, 
competing with the day, and over all there hung the 
sickly odor of the gas. 

The superintendent moved on quickly past them, 
opened the door of the kitchenette and signalled 
Frederick to follow. Haviland glanced in and barred 
Alethea's way. The owner of the place lay there. 
She had shut herself up in the tiny, white-tiled kichen- 
ette, and putting a pillow behind her head, sat down 
on a chair beside the range, and turned on the gas. 
She lay there noW; she had been beautiful and young. 
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Frederick looked angry as well as sick as he turned 
back into the living-room. Alethea might as well 
have seen. There was not a spot in the room with its 
close air of flowery, meretricious prettiness, all 
mauves and candied rose-color, that was not printed 
horribly upon her mind forever. 

Frederick put out an arm to steady her, and did 
not notice that she shrank. 

"You ought never to have come," he said sharply. 
Then to the man who followed them, "Where is the 
coroner, where are her friends? Why did you send 
forme?" 

The man looked from one to the other queerly, 
opened another door, spoke to someone within, and 
waited while the tear-stained maid who emerged con- 
fronted Haviland. 

She dropped the bag she was carrying and stared 
at him. 

"Why, this isn't the one," she said shrilly; "I never 
laid eyes on him before." 

All three people stared around the circle of the 
others. Alethea looked at Frederick alone. 

"What does this mean," he demanded. 

"Why, she told me," began the superintendent, 
fumbling with his words, "at least — I wanted the 
man who used to come here ; I wanted him here when 
the coroner came. I got the address on the telephone 
list she gave me, too," he nodded toward the maid, 
"Haviland—" 
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"Hamlin," the girl put in, "it was Hamlin. Why 
didn't you let me call him up like I said? Afraid I'd 
say something, weren't you ? Well, I never saw this 
gentleman before." 

The man began to stammer out grudging apol- 
ogies. "How could I know? — ^the name was down 
on her card." 

After one swift look at his wife, Haviland, grown 
very pale, stopped him. 

"I met the young woman in there one night with 
some people who knew her on the stage. We stopped 
here afterwards; she asked me if I was a lawyer and 
took down my address because she wanted to con- 
sult' me. She never did; I saw her a dozen times 
afterwards in public places and never spoke to her 
again. 

Haviland spoke with great exactitude. He did 
not look at Alethea, but she knew that in some hot 
white fury he was addressing her alone. 

"I'm sorry," the man muttered after them as they 
moved to the door. " 'Tisn't my business. I want 
to find the responsible party — ^" 

All the way down in the cab there was silence. 
Alethea sat thinking on the surface of the tragedy 
they had quitted; of how the dead woman had put 
the dog in his basket and the canary in its cage out- 
side upon the fire escape, before she turned on the 
gas. But beneath these surface thoughts there 
was stillness. The wing of fear, the fear of the 
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damnation of women, had this time not brushed 
her by. 

Once within the house she went to her own room 
and did not return till she came down to dinner. 
Afterwards in the library they read for a time with 
no pretence at intercourse. But through all this silent 
preoccupation Alethea knew that Frederick was hold- 
ing a stormy controversy with her spirit, and it was 
different from anything that had ever happened be- 
tween them before. Finally he abandoned occupa- 
tion, threw down his book, crossed his hands behind 
his head and stared moodily into the fire. 

Alethea sat reading with as fixed a mind as she 
could give. It did no good to speak. Oh, she knew 
what he was thinking, preoccupied with his own 
wrongs. She had nothing to say; she had been 
staunch. She had gone up there to stand by him as 
she had gone before. She had gone down into hell 
and had not come back. The horror of women was 
upon her, the beating bat-wing of fear she had not 
finally, after all these years, been able to keep off. 
It did not matter that he had not been responsible ; 
some man had been ; by accident it was not Frederick, 
but what if he were guiltless now? Did he know the 
agony caused by other lapses ? She had been wrong 
once. 

Haviland had risen and was looking down at her, 
lighting a cigarette with a hand not quite steady. She 
turned a page, then unwillingly looked up. 
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"Well," he said stormily, '*well, at last there is a 
time, Alethea, in which I am not the culprit." 

"You think I am." She made it asseveration, not 
a question. 

"Yes, if you could believe me capable — capable of 
the sort of thing that would land that poor girl in 
the place she'd reached. Did you really think I was 
the betrayer of women?" 

"It's hard to know where lines arc drawn," she 
answered, coldly bitter. Frederick forgot the pre- 
paration he had given her; that was like him. 

"It's hard to know anything," he agreed fiercely, 
"if you've been living beside me all this time and 
could think — " He took a turn across the room and 
back, and stopped beside her. 

"You went up there — ^why? To see how it got 
me? Perhaps you thought details might waken a 
torpid conscience, or a — a mortuary remorse. God 1 
If I'd been the cause of that poor thing's death. . . . 
How long have we been married? You couldn't have 
thought that. Or if you could, then what's the use? 
Is this the sort of thing you've been silent with me 
about all this time?" 

She was silent now. As bitter as was he, she would 
not defend herself. She who had survived a thou- 
sand facts had no spirit in her to survive the shock of 
false alarm. Was it her fault that he had made it 
possible to doubt him? The damning circumstance, 
the black horror of the cab drive, the moments in 
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that room filled with the sickly odor of the gas would 
cling to her for life. And he was angry at her dis- 
belief! 

The next day was Sunday. They met at lunch, 
and Frederick, who had always after their differences 
gone softly and sought for reconciliation, now had 
the air of one who means to take his pound of flesh. 
Everything was horrible, a wet spring without and 
inside mortal pangs and the coldness of the tomb. 

A week's absence intervened. Frederick left town 
abruptly. Alethea ran down to Nancy's for a few 
days, and after she came back dined with Raney and 
his room-mate, and their kindness was balm. They 
told her how well she became their chairs, they 
praised her hat with eyes that spoke of what they 
liked beneath it, served her with gentleness and fel- 
lowship and an aching will to make their larder min- 
ister to her hungry heart. Certainly they sensed 
something, and when they brought her home across 
the park, Raney's care lest she meet rough places in 
the path wrung her as much as it comforted. 

Frederick called her up from out of town upon a 
business matter, his voice over the telephone grating 
like a boat's keel on a pebbly shore. She was hard 
and knew it, but how dared he still permit himself the 
privilege of anger with her, justified in his own mood 
of judgment? 

He came in hurriedly the morning after his return, 
all papers and affairs and not, as she had feared, 
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intent on somehow opening the discussion. He 
wanted her to know, he said, still in his new voice 
that gritted like sand, exactly how their financial 
affairs stood in case of his going to the other side. 
There was now that possibility. He had gone through 
the necessary steps to resign his attorney-generalship, 
he was trying to get over; and while Wilcox carried 
on the firm's business easily there were certain things 
that she must understand. It was well to have them 
settled now and not be taken unawares, for he had 
a big case that sent him down to Washington. Then 
came an avalanche of detail. 

And Alethea had listened and answered in the 
proper places, all the time with a new sense of gauntly 
empty life. It was not that she minded his going, it 
was precisely that she did not. There seemed never 
a feeling anywhere about her. 

"In case of my death, you and the boy — " 

She had stopped listening. No, it meant nothing 
to her, it was like a Chinese sign. Somebody per- 
haps could read it, she could only stare, and stare and 
wonder. She wondered what Frederick felt, what 
he would feel, and knew as much as she would had 
he been a stranger. 

Haviland folded up his papers, and she heard 
herself ask, like something of wood, when he was 
likely to know, and when he was coming back. 

He wrote her, in a fortnight's absence, two brief 
notes as wooden as she felt But when he arrived 
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something broke a little within her. He looked badly, 
but when she exclaimed and drew a little nearer, he 
put her off with a laugh of sorts and a gesture. 

"Nothing. Only they won't pass me; my eyes, so 
they say. Rotten luck. I'd put my heart on it. I 
went to Washington to see if a pull wouldn't improve 
my sight. No good; a nice stay at home job and 
none of war's romance for me." 

He was badly cut up and Alethea wondered why 
he had staked so much upon going. Was he tired of 
their life, was it the chance of rehabilitation that she 
also sought, and sought in vain? Romance — ^what 
he had been always hunting. At least she could be 
very sorry, as one is sorry for a stranger. 



CHAPTER XXII 

THEY were arrived at an impasse that nothing 
seemed to break, and Alethea did not care. 
Anger did not abate, merely grew cold and hardened 
at the edges. Something cruel in her, the other side 
of her old justice, looked out coldly upon Frederick 
and hoped that he might suffer too. Her husband! 
asked perfunctorily of her doings; for the first time 
his did not interest her, she ceased to know of them. 
Life went on as it does, because it must, not because 
one wished it to, and Alethea moved about with 
close-guarded tongue. 

With what should she occupy herself? She wanted 
something new and was weary of all the old devices. 
She was working on a dozen committees, her days 
and calendar were full and still it was all empty. 
Around her were other women likewise vulnerable 
because of love, launched in frail craft upon dreadful 
seas, life endlessly precarious. The man's act at any 
moment might reach them at a vital point— infidelity 
of act or infidelity of soul, what did it matter? She 
saw love being flouted, trailed in the dust or flung 
in the air, she saw it soiled and tattered and forlorn, 

847! 
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saw it emptied of itself and falsely inflated. All this 
mystery of blood and tears — ^why? The world 
stretched out before her shadowed, menacing, and 
desperately insecure. 

She came back and forth to town — ^that summer, 
knitting and thinking. Under cover of the needle's 
monotonous motion she could dwell, if she allowed 
herself, upon her problem's insolubility. Frederick 
played poker in the club car, one of the Casabiancas 
who often stopped to finish the game after the train 
had arrived in the terminal. Alethea watched and 
knitted and listened. She shared none of the nervous 
excitement and necessity to be doing something for 
the war that moved the women round her, but occu- 
pation was a shield to thought and an excuse for 
silence. 

At times she listened to her neighbors. She caught 
again the eternal claim of feminine success and mated 
happiness, the chant of self-deceived boasting that 
was like an incantation. What brag^ng they made 
of their men's love in the very teeth of disaster, with 
often the plain show of ill-matedness when the man 
appeared, the rumblings of domestic upheaval. 
Amazing child's play ! To nag at and belittle your 
husband at home, to woo with taunts, and to boast 
of conjugal felicity on a suburban express going into 
town of a morning — so many Berthas ! It was boast- 
ing that advertised their insecurity, their love lacks 
and gaunt poverty of heart, starved vanity. Well, 
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so was her vanity pinched and starved and her heart 
bare, but she would not let it shriek aloud. 

Alethea looked across the fields, very lovely in the 
summer morning sun, a mistiness within her eyes, 
but a line hard and repressed about her mouth. 
Where had she missed her road? She had tried by 
every way she knew to win a deep-based happiness, 
and there was Frederick gambling in the club car, 
and here was she, knitting and listening to these 
women. She folded up her work and prepared to 
join Frederick while the others drew away and left 
her. They resented her air of aloofness and immun- 
ity, her lack of contribution to the common feast in 
praise of Hymen. It subtly disparaged them — and 
immunity with Frederick Haviland when everybody 
knew ! . . . They put their heads together and 
gossiped greedily. 

One morning Alethea's ball of wool rolled down 
the car, and Captain Gregory Breckenridge picked it 
up and, the seat beside her being vacant, asked if he 
might take it. 

She had met him a» night or two before, a tall, 
gaunt, disabled young Englishman, winning back 
health with which to return to the front. Alethea 
liked the unsmiling gleams of humor with which he 
envisaged life, she understood all the feeling that lay 
beneath. He had a dry trick of making game of his 
disabilities and his situation; he liked her and he 
showed it It was long, long since she had met*a man 
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who listened as he did, not to the words she said but to 
her. And she was suffering from a mortal emptiness. 

She folded up her knitting rather late that morn- 
ing, and looked up as they arrived at the terminal, to 
meet Frederick's curious glance, that old, old look 
of questioning one near, but on the other side of a 
deep gulf. She put up her work conscious of the pro- 
longed regard of both men, and knew that she was 
flushed and freshened, like a flower revived. 

The same thing happened the morning after. 
Again Breckenridge joined her, again she was ab- 
sorbed, and again as they drove off in the same taxi 
from the terminal, husband and wife, Frederick 
seemed to have meant to say something that finally 
remained unsaid. 

The talk in the train had made a deep impression. 
This man who had faced death and who, with so 
much of his life unlived, would face it again, had a 
certain power of conveying emotion. He had showed 
his heart to her; a heart full of duty, of fury and 
dark places; of spots where he was still a boy at play, 
spots where he was on fire with man's desires, or 
with rage at the universe that had betrayed men into 
such a coil ; man torn up and dropped again into the 
mud and filth and misery, the smell of death and 
ruthless waste of youth's priceless days. He did not 
say these things aloud but she heard them in under- 
tones through his talk. He shook her, he and his 
broken youth. 
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They saw each other a great deal. Alethea rode 
with him, it was one of the few athletic things that 
he could do. As they went through the club rooms 
afterwards for tea she caught following eyes. It 
was to be expected, and she was willing to pay for 
she liked him, how she liked him 1 

Breckenridge was deeply set upon her and ab- 
sorbed by her. Death had been very lonely when 
he met it face to face, and he wanted now the sense 
of a fellow mortal standing near. He savored 
Alethea, breathed her in like air and sunshine, her 
characteristic speech and gestures, loved and marked 
them all ; he silently learned her tastes and as silently 
served them. It was balm. He was a perfect wooer, 
and she was thirsty for emotion through all her arid 
heart. 

She had not been wholly without temptation be- 
fore, but some change in herself had happened that 
made this different from all other times, and with 
Breckenridge himself the feeling went like wildfire. 
This was the fact she took up with her one night 
after they had been caught, riding together through 
the country lanes, in a violent thunder storm. 
Drenched, they took shelter in a deserted house. 
Breckenridge found wood and made a fire upon the 
dreary hearth, and standing there as the flames rose, 
gently flickering over Alethea's face, he had said 
things. • • • He had showed in his solicitude 
both poetry and strength. How light Frederick 
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seemed beside him and his dark background at this 
business? Frederick had imagination that sent him 
on strange quests, but was too much inclined to preen 
his amatory feathers in the sun, and too concerned 
with gestures. The other man's emotions. . . . 
She looked at herself, brought up sharply at that. 
Well, one wasn't all of a piece, and it was only for a 
little moment • • . 

Love • • . she pressed her hands to her eyes 
as she stood in her own room — ^in a world torn, tor- 
mented and dismembered, how dared they look for 
it ? She was sorrowful for Breckenridge because this 
dismembered world had been his portion; he had 
kiown hate triumphant, torn fragments of what had 
been men, and women who were the terrible followers 
of armies. Alethea shivered. Love travestied, pre- 
sented like some debased idol through the women 
who were its awful embodiment. . . . 

It was only something caught for an instant, this 
emotion they shared, a whisper, a breath. Then he 
would go back. . . . 

Nancy came down for a week and she met Breck- 
enridge. 

"I thought you'd probably come to this sometime, 
but never quite this way," said Nancy conversation- 
ally on their way up to dress for dinner — ^Brecken- 
ridge had spent the afternoon. "No criticism, only 
wondering why it hadn't come before and why with 
this chap. No, I take that back • . . your sort. 
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and the romance of pain. Still, what is It in partic- 
ular that Frederick's been doing?" 

And she was very angry with Nancy. She had 
not really talked this out with her own soul, and she 
had been starved, starved, starved; starved in pride 
by the publicity of Haviland's strayings that showed 
other women preferred, starved too in will to love. 
Yet against this hotly golden moment went the whole 
power of her past; she had chosen, she would stick. 

They had ridden out together, Alethea and Breck- 
enridge, into the aching glory of the morning, the 
world as they cantered on set to an eternal rhythm. 
Along the lonely roads of the open country their 
horses cantered side by side; the roads narrowed 
beneath overhanging boughs, it was possible for 
riders to move close abreast, and once they kissed. 
It was the merest fleeting instant, a whisper of a kiss, 
but something wayward was abroad in the air. War 
had broken something, the man wanted his good 
while he might seize it, honor a shadowier thing. 
Then he would go back to life he could not describe, 
that he forgot because it was too awful to remember, 
life blowing itself to bits. They rode for a time 
hard and silently as if to make escape. 

Imagination is a mighty masquerader. Alethea 
moved to the swaying of its wand. Her world was 
not as a world should be, solid and round and stable, 
set fast among the choiring spheres — not so, but bit- 
ter, broken. Here at least there was a little moment, 
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set to the rhythmic beating of their horses' hoofs. 
Far from main-travelled roads, they rode in silence 
for a while and then slowed down the pace. Brecken- 
ridge swung round suddenly with a glance that shook 
her as if she had been flung from her horse. It was 
that old look in the eyes of men, the look of awakened 
sense that stops without, and with it came the thrust 
of disenchantment, and the brush of bat's wing fear. 

She flicked the whip at her horse and for a moment 
rode ahead. What was she about? Entering on 
another baflling hunt, another soulless nearness — 
she had been dreaming. Was there nothing in men 
but this surging emptiness of sense? . . . The 
same thing over, the same stumbling blocks with an- 
other instead of Frederick; a change in the trick of 
a caress and all she truly valued still as far away. 
Was, . . . was this the way that Frederick 
looked at light o' loves? She felt a horror with her- 
self. But this was not herself but part of the thing 
that Frederick had done to her. 

Unpropitiously, as the winds of disenchantment 
blew bleak about her heart, Breckenridge, spurring 
to join her, bent again as he reined beside her, again 
with the old blurred look and a whispered word. 

"Oh" she cried fiercely, "is there nothing else in 
your soul but this? Are you all forever opening 
doors and closing them again?" 

He stared, grotesquely baflled, and still hung lean- 
ing toward her from the saddle. It did not offset 
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anything Frederick had done that she should lean 
to another man's kiss, and the intensest flame of the 
instinct called monogamous flared high in her eyes for 
his warning. It burned, it scorched. She urged her 
horse forward, trying to ride past, and the spur on 
Breckenridge's heel caught in the flying tails of her 
coat. She was held, and in sudden fury she raised 
her whip and struck a blow. Whether it were aimed 
at the man or not, she did not know, she only wanted 
to push past him and away. It struck the horse; 
he reared, plunged, raced and tore her garments free. 
Before them lay a s^eep declivity where the road 
sharply turned. Her horse stumbled, plunged again, 
she caught him back but not in time. He reared, 
went madly ungoverned down the hill. At the turn 
she was thrown. Breckenridge plunged after. They 
were all going down, down into the pit, and it was 
as nothing to the pit whence her spirit had preceded 
her. She went in deadly lassitude and in despair for 
love was dead ; there was no love. All her life long 
she had served an empty shrine. 



CHAPTER XXIII 

IT was long before they had been found. 
The two riders, thrown to the bottom of a road- 
side pit, had been unable to summon help. Above 
them stretched the unfrequented road, across the 
lake they could see people but it was too far for 
the voice to carry. As in a torment of the damned 
they watched these moving creatures without avail. 
Few passed by boat, none heard them. It was nearly 
dusk before help arrived, messengers scouring the 
country to aid Haviland. 

Alethea superintended her own difficult progress, 
borne on the men's shoulders up the steps of the 
house, through the hallway and up again to her own 
room, and then for the first time in her life, fainted. 

Nancy told her how Frederick, below, had paced 
back and forth afterward, his eyes glued to the door 
through which news of her would come. . . The 
look of her white pluck when they brought her in. 
. . . He wondered why the doctor stayed up- 
stairs so long. 

But there was something more; an unexpected 
emotion grilled him beneath his preoccupation with 
her physical condition. He wanted to know more of 
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Breckenridge and could not ask. Alethea listened 
listlessly yet Nancy could be graphic. 

The watched door opened at last ; the doctor came 
in shutting it behind him with some emphasis. He 
advanced to the table where Frederick stood; both 
men ignored Nancy. 

"I don't think that there are internal injuries, but 
your wife has had a severe shock, Haviland.'* 

Frederick stared. "Naturally — " 

"Im not talking about the accident, but a mental 
strain. I can take care of compound fracture, or 
even if it should develope something worse. But 
nothing heals unless the mind does; Mrs. Haviland 
is indifferent about getting well. Perhaps you know 
why?" 

He spoke with unescapable significance and the 
authority of one who deals with human nature with 
the veils down. Frederick leaned toward him with 
an amazed and blazing face, shocked into plainest 
speech. 

"If you weren't the doctor I'd wring your neck. 
There's no other woman in the world for me, if you 
mean that, and Mrs. Haviland knows it." 

The two glared at each other. Haviland's furious 
sincerity could not be doubted, whatever might 
be believed of his reputation. The doctor turned 
away. 

"You'd better go upstairs and make sure you've 
convinced her of that." 
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Furious and astounded, Frederick turned that fury 
to Nancy as the doctor made his exit. 

"Is that what you think too?" 

"I told him it did not matter what I thought, only 
what you did. Then he trumpeted up and down." 

Nancy tried to give the scene, but, remote and 
languid, Alethea did not seem to care. Lying upon 
the wide, overhanging balcony some days later, where 
the nurse had brought her for the first time, Alethea 
herself got the ensuing scene, hearing and sometimes 
seeing below her the two unconscious men. 

First Breckenridge came upon the lower porch. 
Perhaps he stalked a bit; he was pale, formal, stifily 
erect and underneath terribly moved. He brushed 
aside the other man's perfunctory greeting. 

"I've come to see Mrs. Haviland." 

"Mrs. Haviland is not seeing anyone." 

Their speech gritted, and Breckenridge stood as 
immovable as if he had not heard. 

Frederick glared, suffering from a trouble that 
hitherto he had only occasioned in others. The un- 
accustomed emotion gnawed and gnawed at him like 
some bad form of indigestion and he knew no remedy. 
Breckenridge, fellow victim of Alethea's accident, had 
shared a vital experience with his wife, and Havi- 
land had not been sharing anything with Alethea for 
ages. This other man, standing there like a chip 
from the rock of Gibraltar, made him perceive it. 
He wanted to send Breckenridge about his business, 
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and he still stood maddeningly, Implacably waiting. 

**I can hardly think you're insisting on seeing my 
wife against her will," he broke out angrily, amazed 
at the same moment at his own discourtesy. 

**No, not against her will." Breckenridge's look 
completed all his speech left out. It mocked the 
husband's possessive tone, and Frederick met that 
for a moment with a long stare. 

"Do you mean that you've a special right? Does 
my wife know?" 

"Who would if she did not?" the other demanded. 

Frederick found himself in amazed contemplation 
of this raw assurance. Not all his own experience 
had prepared him for it. Conventional assumptions 
dropped away and a load of sentimentality slipped 
from him too. His wife ? Well why not his ? What 
after all did he know of her, he who had experienced 
the resources of her wit and her forebearance for 
more than half a dozen years. Why should he as- 
sume her to be Inhuman because he knew her to be 
impeccable? He stood staring at that while the 
other man walked to the end of the veranda, squared 
his back upon him and then turned around again. 

"You mean to keep me from seeing her?" 

He reuttered his demand as if a tyrannical father. 
Haviland looked at the other man with a queer sharp 
smile that seemed to deride them both, and yielded 
suddenly. 

"Certainly. Ask Mrs. Haviland if she will see 
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Captain Breckenridge/' he said to a passing maid, 
and then stopped her — "No, I'll go myself." 

Haviland ran upstairs, the most contradictory im- 
pulses, the most childish amazement struggling within 
him. Was Breckenridge the reason that, for all his 
pains, he had not been able to break through Ale- 
thea's iciness ? And Alethea on the upper porch was 
still looking out upon the distance in the same languor 
that had enveloped her all these past days ; Alethea, 
his aloof, unalterable wonder of a wife. His? 

"Breckenridge is below," he began carefully, mind- 
ful of his sick room manners. "He wants to see 
you, shall I send him up ?" 

Alethea removed her eyes from the limits of the 
garden on which they had been fixed. 

"No, I don't wish to see him," she said and turned 
back to considering the more profitable landscape. 

Haviland stood oddly embarrassed. He had just 
perceived that his wife, up here, must have heard 
all that they said directly below. 

"He was awfully keen to have a moment with you," 
he began again. "I don't think the doctor would 
mind." 

"I wasn't thinking of the doctor," she said life- 
lessly. 

Frederick felt as awkward as a puzzled school 
boy, curiously the culprit. He could hardly urge an 
unhappy suitor on his own wife and yet — 

"I've got to take some message," he urged, still in 
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lowered tones. And Alethea answered: "Tell him 
I do not wish to see him, now or at any time." 

That, by its sharp avowal admitting past emotions, 
came like a blow, though it shut the door in Breck- 
enrldge's face at the same time. Haviland went back 
to the other man with the best grace he could, soft- 
ening the answer, while Breckenridge only tightened 
his lips stubbornly and said that he would come again. 

Two days after Alethea got up and came down- 
stairs — quite well, she said. But her lassitude at 
first puzzled and then alarmed him : as day followed 
day, she did little but read and look out across the 
garden, and showed no inclination to see anyone. 
She was not approachable upon any personal basis. 
Haviland's first overtures had been received in so 
weary a surprise, that he went about in an embar- 
rassed state of tenderness he did not dare to show, 
tiptoeing around her, watching, weaving little things 
together, trying to make it out. 

He spoke to Nancy, who for the first time found 
herself his champion. The moment came when she 
showed her impatience in speech. 

"After earning it patiently, paying costs and getting 
victory in your own hands are you going to throw it 
away like a cheap toy?" she demanded, and Alethea 
lay chill and unmoved. 

It was so ; she was too torpid to care. Frederick 
was different and it meant nothing; this was the goal 
she had worked for all her married life, and that 
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meant nothing. No one's opinion mattered. She 
was out of love and she had lost her faith. 

Frederick took it with a forlorn gallantry : Nancy 
tried to tell her of that and of her talks with him. He 
knew that he had not been near Alethea in ages ; he 
had tried, she made countermoves and he had been 
guessing them when he could, which was not often. 
But he spoke of qualities he had been learning, year 
by year, knowledge he'd never dreamed of and yet 
had always sought— of something caught and lost 
again, something incomparably precious. You 
couldn't say it; it was just Alethea, all women in her- 
self and all women's charm. All his life had been 
lived toward her, day by day her power increased. 
They had their duels, but the great thing was that 
something greater than either won. That was Ale- 
thea; he had but one complaint, that she had always 
mysteriously eluded him. 

**He told me you'd never had a quarrel in words, 
but sometimes the silent game between you got rather 
deadly. He said you knew how to enforce your 
ideas without words, and when you didn't like what 
he was doing you offered him an object lesson that 
was almost cynical in its cool completeness." 

None of these things concerned Alethea in the 
least. 

Breckenridge had come a second time, and she 
had seen him in her husband's presence, icy, indiffer- 
ent, hurting Frederick as much as the other man. 
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He could not stand it, and Haviland withdrew and 
waited down below where Breckenridge presently 
passed him with unseeing eyes. 

What had occurred in that visit which had left no 
mark on his wife's icy immobility? He thought 
over old scenes — ^that last after the episode of the 
suicide, that had shaken him in ways his loyalty 
would not even let him remember as he talked to 
Nancy. Was a woman's loyalty different from a 
man's, would Alethea deny that he possessed it? 
Sedulously he pursued ideas round and round until 
finally they were pursuing him. He ran up to bid 
Alethea good night, afterwards, and she received 
him with the courteous languor that gave him no ad- 
mission. But he was unable to bear it longer. He 
had to know, and at the door turned back, walked 
down the room and stood beside her. 

"Alethea, is it Breckenridge?" 

She lifted wondering eyes. "Is what Brecken- 
ridge?" 

"Is it Breckenridge that's leaving you like this? 
I can't stand this eternal silence, it breaks a man. 
Did you send him off that way because you cared for 
him?" 

Alethea's book, she read now eternally, slipped 
to her lap while she regarded her husband with cool, 
incurious eyes. Silence? her eyes asked, and when 
had much been spoken between them? 

"No," she said at last out loud, answering his 
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question, **no, Vm not interested In Captain Breck- 
enridge. I suppose Fve stopped believing much in 
any interest" 

Each knew the matter was not ended, and while 
Haviland played for an opening, Alethea played for 
anything that would put footless explanation off. 
One could not explain life, nor gather up again past 
moments. Frederick had been spendthrift with 
them, her love had been squandered. . . plund- 
ered. Why should he disturb her now in this poor 
peace ? 

The inevitable moment came and came again and 
passed with its discussions, the duel of the joined 
who are not welded, leaving him no wiser and 
Alethea no more reconciled to arguments or life. 
And she did not regain strength, lassitude weighted 
her step, her eyes, her voice: she had no appetite, 
sleep, painfully pursued, came only in snatches. The 
doctor returned and brought with him a nerve spec- 
ialist and together they said — travel. 

Nancy was sent for to help persuade Alethea out 
of the thousand reaspns she would find against it. 
There was really but one, as Nancy saw it — 'Mow- 
bray. And he could go to the farmhouse where his 
nurse's people lived, with Nancy running up there 
from time to time. Alethea yielded. It was easier 
than to enter into combat 
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ALETHEA looked out of her car window as the 
continent swept by, and travel seemed a foolish 
remedy for her one ailment. The body was not ail- 
ing, she could have named the trouble in one word, 
disunion. Perhaps the doctors did not know be- 
cause the whole world lay sick of it. 

Travel! Could mountain peak or desert bring 
them nearer, jungles or high seas affect the solution 
that lay within themselves? Negligently at first, 
later with a kind Qf pleasure, she watched Fred- 
crick striving to make a go of it alone. He would 
know now what her work had been like through all 
the coldly unshared matters of their common life, 
the impassable gulf of their nearness. That he had 
crossed strange seas and arid deserts Alethea, com- 
ing out of the cold of her own frozen disillusion- 
ment was slow to perceive, too coldly bitter to let it 
influence her once she did. And yet he told her in 
an unflagging devotion, a thousand appealing, in- 
gratiating, unasking little acts. A protective armor 
encased her, and added to it a new carelessness of 
other people, a new angry will to hurt. For love 
was dead. 

This battle went on as they travelled to the Yose- 
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mite and beyond, and saw nothing but themselves 
and inner conflict. Frederick wooed, not like a hus- 
band with assurances and knowledge fast between 
them, but like a fresh acquaintance, with uncertain- 
ties and as if he did not know her taste in wooing. 
It pointed to the space between them: she knew he 
saw she was less his than if she had left him. She 
credited Frederick with patience, and yet she won- 
dered if it were not the art of this he loved; if 
knowing her to be out of reach, he did not enjoy his 
exercise of skilled pursuit, his clever modulation of 
advance, just for sheer skill of it And none of it 
meant anything to her. 

Haviland arranged all their journey not only for 
smoothness but for perfection. They arrived at no 
hotel where Alethea did not find flowers already in 
her room, and books sent in relays. At times they 
broke the journey by motor trips, sending luggage 
ahead, and sometimes they camped luxuriously. 
They trailed past geysers and through painted des- 
erts; once they were borne upward in an aeroplane 
and saw the world receding, and neither the life they 
left nor the sensations to which they were swept were 
real or valid or of true import. They dawdled 
across California and touched Mexico for a space, 
while in her heart Alethea quoted the memorable 
words of Sancho Panza, taken against his will upon 
another quest: '*I could have learned as much dry 
shod at home." 
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They stopped on their way back at the place 
where Frederick's people and his father had been 
born. They trailed about the town, inspecting things 
remotely, like ghosts or stale honeymooners. The 
man with an ancient nag who drove them about, took 
them to the cemetery and was insistent that they 
should dismount; and they wandered a while across 
the grass, babbled among neglected graves and 
thought of all the chaptered queernesses of life, and 
hopes that had no epitaph. They stopped before the 
monument of a local personage who was one of 
Haviland's forbears, the details of whose life — it 
had ended in something like disgrace — Frederick 
had told her. 

"He was a big man to make so poor an ending," 
Haviland said. "A long straight road and then a 
sudden trip and fall, and though he pulled himself 
together in the end it was never quite right again." 

Alethea, with an unexpected, half defiant frank- 
ness answered: 

"Virtues sometimes wear out like other things." 

"Like vices," he agreed — "unless they wear you 
out instead." He stopped abruptly. "What do you 
mean about virtues ?" he began looking at her sharply, 
and then suddenly there smashed through a cry : 

"Alethea, why won't you talk? You haven't for 
years. What is the matter with life for us? We 
have everything and it doesn't work. This can't 
go on, let's talk it out !" 
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But she wasn't ready. There were too many 
things that could not be broached. If she capitulat- 
ed now what would be their after-state ? A sort of 
flatness in which she should find neither wit nor skill 
to use her old resource? She was still bleakly un- 
believing. Life stretched out before her like a long 
drab beach at low tide. 

She was changing — she saw Frederick trying to 
persuade himself of that and redoubling his efforts, 
trying to take her by slow siege, taking rebuffs with 
a forlorn gallantry, a generosity that did not even 
know itself as such. And that did in someway touch 
her, though she might show it only in an icier cold- 
ness. Had she tied Frederick up in the past by her 
very efforts to release him? She felt for him now 
as he turned away, quietly hurt, as he was always 
turning away, the expansion of the heart on seeing 
a fine and touching thing that sometimes sets the 
final seal on love. 

It was in this delicately balanced state of Havi- 
land's second courtship that the telegram came from 
the old family servant, in whose charge Mowbray 
had been left. It must have been about five one 
morning when Alethea was wakened by the sharp 
summons of the telephone, and the shock of the 
message came to her in the dry sleepy voice of the 
hotel operator: 

"Mowbray ill, pneumonia," she repeated it. Mow- 
bray. . . and all those awful miles between 
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them. The voice went on spelling out names and 
details slowly, while Alethea listened and gave them 
in turn to Frederick automatically. 

Haviland was swift and competent at the prac- 
tical end, and all through the long, horrible, hours 
upon the road to their destination^ silent and tender 
and full of comprehension. Alethea lay back in her 
stateroom, head pressed against the window. Here 
she had been dangling away from duty to her child, 
darkly exultant in her power to make Frederick play 
the abject wooer and counting all her wounds from 
life. If Mowbray died. . . . 

The train rumbled on hour after hour. It stop- 
ped interminably, interminably there were meals 
that she was forced to eat. Telegram came: "About 
the same. ... A restless night. . . . 
Holding his own." And on and on, and stops, and 
on and on again until the grey, desolate morning 
when they at last arrived. 

The house looked dreary and uncomforting as they 
came up the path, the nurse's old mother ushered 
them in with more sympathy than they could well 
bear. In the old-fashioned sitting room that was to 
become so intimately familiar they waited for the 
doctor. He came, a burly, kindly man, reassuring 
by his mere bulk. Yes, there was hope: he left it 
at that. 

A splendid nurse had been secured, and there was 
nothing for them but an occasional visit, an instant's 
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hushed hovering over the child's bed. Waiting, 
eternal waiting. And an eternal duel with each other, 
muted too, in this sitting room to which the family 
left them in the delicacy of their kindness. There 
were steel engravings on the white walls, Land- 
seer's stag at bay and Lincoln's war cabinet, a 
Roger's group upon the table, "Welcoming the 
Bride," a large fern on a red mat, a what-not filled 
with shells in a corner, and above the mantle piece 
a cross-stitched text in many colors: "Many Waters 
Shall Not Drown Love," and on the mantle a marble 
clock that chimed. 

Here they waited. Frederick pretended to read, 
Alethea watched the fire. They were waiting for the 
doctor, they were always waiting for him. As soon 
as he had gone they began to wait for him all over. 
Sunshine flooded the room with merciless, indiffer- 
ent cheerfulness, a canary trilled in the room beyond. 
Frederick rose and crossed to Alethea's side and 
stood with his hand upon her shoulder. 

"He'll pull through. He's a strong little chap, 
you've seen to that, Alethea, all his life." 

She had seen to nothing. She had neglected the 
child for his father, she had failed with him and she 
could not bear it. 

From time to time there came a word or two from 
Frederick that was a cry, a plea to be let in to the 
room where she sat with their common sorrow. She 
was too preoccupied to hear. From the sick room 
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the reports fluctuated, life flickering like a blown 
flame. Frederick went marching up and down, 
threw himself into a chair, rose at once and marched 
again, back and forth, door to window, window to 
door, went out for exercise and almost instantly 
came back again. The nurse came in, took up a 
package from the marble center table, went out with- 
out a word, busy, important, making the parents 
seem to themselves supernumerary. Just parents; 
there was nothing they could do. They waited and 
were silent. 

For the hundredth time Alethea's eyes circled the 
room. Between the two windows hung a colored 
lithograph showing a recumbent wooden cross 
covered with morning-glories, its symbolism no 
doubt satisfying some obscure emotional or religious 
instinct. In a far corner a dim illuminated text, the 
wavering work of unskilled or childish fingers, bade 
"God Bless Our Home," and beneath hung "God 
Is Love"; on the center table were long dull bio- 
graphies of the eminent ranged about the scarlet 
mat. 

Alethea. tried to occupy herself with what the 
room told of its owners. Queer boundaries to our 
strange souls, queer gestures, queer solaces we won 
she thought, and miserably fingered them. And 
always, always the other soul remained outside in 
some limbo. Alethea was very still except her eyes 
that went round and round the room to dwell often- 
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est upon the text above the mantle piece and the 
chiming marble clock. "Many Waters Shall Not 
Drown Love." But anger and the senses and mis- 
understanding. . . was theirs not drowned? 

Always she could feel Frederick hovering about, 
awaiting his opportunity to approach her. Yet their 
problem seemed remote, a matter almost of indiffer- 
ence. Would the child live, would he not? The 
clock ticked it, the interminable clock. The doctor 
came ; their hopes hung upon his coming. The boy 
was just the same : hope flagged. 

They settled back once more into the same rest- 
less, world-with-out-end waiting. Frederick, aban- 
doning his pretense upon the life and letters of 
Horace Greeley, strode up and down between the 
texts and the recumbent cross, smothered in morn- 
ing-glories. 

**It is like waiting for the Day of Judgment. 
Can't we talk?" 

If they could only talk as if the Books were open 
and the Day arrived. Yet. . . would she really 
wish it? Alethea lay back listlessly before the fire. 
Did she no longer hope for comprehension? The 
life that upstairs hung upon a thread might be re- 
fashioned, but theirs ? It seemed grotesque to count 
their problem vital, and she was tired. 

She shook her head. "How can we talk? We 
can't see far enough around it." 

"Try." 
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"Oh, I can't think of anything except what's hap- 
pening upstairs." 

"He's holding his own." 

"He's just the same, no better than the day wc 
came. And any way. . . life. . . what have 
we to give him for it?" 

"I don't understand." 

"Will he go blundering through, no farther along 
than we, beating upon locked doors as I have, or 
cajoling his way — " 

"Like his father?" And when she did not an- 
swer: "Alethea, you've had the key that opens every 
door of mine but you won't use it." 

"I was afraid. There might have been a woman 
behind each." 

He flushed darkly. "I'm not Bluebeard." Then 
winning back his self control: "You won't accept 
it but each woman was a sort of way to you." 

"Why not have come direct?" 

"You wouldn't let me." 

Alethea stirred restlessly. "Those others — no, I 
don't understand, I tried." 

"It satisfied something in me." . 

"It killed something in me." 

"If you're thinking of those women in the past — " 

"And in the future. They're everywhere." 

"Is all your faith dead?" 

Should she tell him why ? She thought a moment. 

"There's a nursery rhyme about an old woman 
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who went to sleep in the market place and woke to 
find her petticoats shorn. She wasn't sure if she 
were herself ; it felt like that to me. People peeping 
and peering and laughing about the things that most 
concern us this side of life everlasting. ... I 
had to put on armor of dishonesty. There wasn't 
a safe place to retreat to unless I left you. • . 
all those women. . . . No, it's too late to 
talk." 

"But you were like an ice goddess," he disregard- 
ed her. "You kept me lonely, you didn't seem to 
care. What have I ever known of you, what do I 
know now? The gods must have a taste for irony," 
he said with a stormy smile. "I wanted to know 
the soul of things, it sent me spinning round the 
world : and all the while you, whom I wanted to know 
most, escaped me." 

"It always bores you when you know." 

"Alethea, I try as I've told you, in every woman 
that I meet to penetrate the secret of your mystery." 

"You're merely saying that I've kept you interest- 
ed and never tried to spoil your game. I've never 
wished — " 

"For God's sake, Alethea, don't tell me that you 
don't want to interfere with my development. You've 
told me that, one one way or another, too much." 

"I won't tell you anything," she agreed bleakly. 
"I knew it did no good to talk." 

The clock chimed and Alethea rose. It was the 
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hour when she went up for her daily period of soft- 
ly hovering about the child while the nurse took her 
rest. Frederick had taken up again his march be- 
tween the texts that told him, "God is Love" and 
"Many Waters Shall Not Drown Love." But when 
Alethea rejoined him she said with dry lips, "Mow- 
bray is worse," and changed his storminess to fear. 

The doctor came and left, saying he would be 
back within the hour. Frederick went out with him 
for fresh drugs, and Alethea looked after them, see- 
ing neither. What right had she to her son? She 
had failed with Frederick, and if she failed with this 
new life? Had she the right to will to keep him? 
How dared she pray for his life when love was 
naught but a more intimate tyranny, or the sagging 
weight of blank misunderstanding? . . . And 
she knew she could not, could not let him go, how- 
ever little she believed in life. 

All night long, until the dawn, life hung in the 
balance, hung upon the frailest thread. Once the 
doctor had told Haviland to take the mother from 
the room, and she had gone because consciousness 
had almost slipped from her. Frederick stretched 
her out upon the inhospitable horsehair of the old 
sofa, promising to let her know instantly if there 
were any change. 

She did not know if it were a moment that had 
passed or some interval, but Frederick was bending 
over her to say something softly, eagerly, and then 
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as she started up, saying it again with a grip on her 
shoulder that hurt. 

"He'll live. He's safe, do you understand, safe." 

At the door the tired doctor presently stood to 
confirm it. The child slept, he was better, the crisis 
was safely past He came in and after a glance at 
Alethea prepared a sleeping draught for her. 

"Better let her lie where she is," he said. 

Haviland wrapped her up and watched beside her 
for an hour, trying to keep the waking sounds of 
the house from penetrating to her. When, with a 
great start, she did come back to consciousness the 
nurse was smiling down upon her a little wanly. 

"All right," she reassured her, "everything. 
We've nothing now to do but to get well." 

Frederick went up to take his watch and send the 
nurse to bed. Mowbray still slept When her hus- 
band came down Alethea had seen the doctor again 
and was assured. The child was safe. 

Her voice broke as she spoke, her husband fol- 
lowed her to the window and put his arms around 
her. Alethea was sobbing, short, shuddering sobs 
that tore .at the roots of being. He tried to quiet 
her but her time had come, and at his voice of sooth- 
ing her dams broke. 

All the things that had burnt their way into her 
soul burned afresh, all the soggy misery, layers of 
it, came stuttering forth in speech. Above his pain 
as he listened the man had place but for one thought 
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How little clue he had to her after all these embat- 
tled years, how she had hidden from him behind her 
skill and her resource. And still it came, confession, 
jerkily, strange fragments, spouting out like jets of 
blood from, a torn artery, and she could not close 
the vein. . • . The damnation of women, 
women, women everywhere. 

**I was afraid, always from that night on the bal- 
cony in our honeymoon until that message came. 
. . . the message from the woman who killed 
herself. . . ." 

"Alethea," he spoke in despair, "you won't be- 
lieve but I was always seeking." 

"Seeking what?" 

"You." 

"Which one of me? Spirit or flesh?" 

"They're one. It wasn't just senses. I knew you 
thought that sometimes. It was something in you 
you wouldn't let me reach. And I hurt and loved 
you all the more because I hurt you, and tried to 
find you down all the ways I went. And you looked 
out at me and smiled in strange women's faces, and 
gave me yourself a stranger's look. If there were 
locked doors, Alethea, it was you who locked them; 
try as I would I couldn't find you. I wanted you; 
I'd have done anything to win. I've spent as much 
of myself in this second wooing as I ever did on the 
first. More. Alethea; hasn't there ever been some- 
thing beautiful to you about this long war of ours 
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to reach each other, something. . . that knit us 
in the rebellion ?" 

"We paid too great a price." 

"Was it never worth it? Haven't there been 
magnificent times in inter-stellar space — and others, 
just good times on earth? Do you remember one 
night when you came back after you'd eloped with 
the boy, and another when we went off picnicing by 
ourselves like two people in a movie?" 

"Isn't this all beside the issue?" she said drearily. 

"I'm not trying to dodge it. You say you've been 
fighting to find union — and me, and I made your life 
horrible with all the other women I foregathered 
with. Well, I can only say it again — constancy, it 
has been there underneath. I did seek you in a thou- 
sand women. I'm gambler and philanderer, I don't 
deny; I like conquest better than settlement, perhaps. 
There isn't much to say for me, but Alethea, what 
I say is true. I can't add any more on judgment 
day. You'll think it's only smashing things but I 
pledge you my word I'm always learning, and learn- 
ing fine things from each woman I -know. Oh, of 
course you won't understand — " 

"I've tried to and tried to be fair — " 

"I'm afraid of your fairness. Has it ever oc- 
curred to you that even patience and fairness might 
become one man virtues?" 

"I don't understand." 

"It leaves the other person out, you corner all the 
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virtues. But — oh, you're right, I suppose. All this 
talk doesn't seem to help us very much. Here I am 
— I. Maybe I will be to the end of the chapter. 
The question is what are you going to do with me." 

She was silent. "I'm yours," he said, and stopped. 

Once he had demanded: "You are mine, aren't 
you?" less because he cared than because, in the 
empty spaces of emotion, words are demanded and 
there was nothing real to say. Now he wanted to ask 
and did not dare. 

And Alethea looked at the cross-stitched texts on 
love and thought. What was love? A thousand 
pities, a thousand angers, a thousand cruelties, ig- 
norances, torments. It was made up of all the pain 
and madness of our lives, our blind helpless seeking 
and false dreams, and union was a thousand part- 
ings, a thousand ruptures, uprootings and repairs. 
Once she had been ready to pledge all life in that 
deep cup, to drain it down past dregs to ultimate 
joy. She had reached the bitter dregs, should she 
stop now? Was she so poor in courage and in 
faith ? 

She looked at Frederick where he stood staring 
* into the fire. The same to the end of the chapter 
perhaps, as he said. She had suffered more pangs 
through him than the mother who bore him. The 
strangeness, the unknownness of the other creature by 
whose side we pass lonely days, what could explain 
it, what could conquer? God knew. If He meant 
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us to find out it was not at least by clamor and by 
crying out, by making scenes or asking questions. 
Nor yet by shirking. It was a longer, stranger route, 
waiting, drudging, striving, wrestling. . . and 
victory a«long way off. . . . And this was the 
man whom she had chosen. 

She slipped her hand out and into his. 

"I don't know what we're going to do with each 
other, Frederick. We've just got to go on and sec." 

For they had much to forgive each other and for- 
giveness is part of the sacrament of union. And 
deep, very deep, at the core of being she knew that 
nothing had killed or could ever kill her passionate 
will for union and oneness. 



END. 
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